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Editorial 


The brutality of 


it is no longer fashionable, as W. A. Hampton 
points out on page 8 of this issue, to talk about 
class. Conservative politicians tell us that class divi- 
sions no longer exist. Even in the Labour Party 
class consciousness does not play a large role. 


But the facts do not support these views. What- 
ever the politicians say, what social class you belong 
to is still likely to make a great difference to the 
nature and quality of your life. 


For example, a recently published survey of infant 
mortality (Perinatal Mortality, by Neville Butler and 
Dennis Bonham, Livingstone, 30s) shows that a baby 
born to the wife of an unskilled worker is almost 
twice as likely to die at, or around, the time of 
birth as a baby born to the wife of a professional 
man. This differential appears to be increasing. 
Between 1950 and 1958 the number of professional 
class babies dying at birth dropped from 74 per cent 
of the national average to 69 per cent, while the 
percentage among unskilled workers’ babies dying 
rose from 118 to 128 per cent. 


Tail women are, statistically, less likely to lose their 
babies than small women. This fact interlinks with 
the facts about class. For example, 41 per cent of 
ptofessional class women are over 65 inches tall; 
the figure for the wives of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers is 26 per cent. 


The Newsom Committee which recently produced 


ur class socie 


its report on the education of children “ of average 
or less than average ability” revealed that 40 per 
cent of the secondary modern schools they tested 
“had buildings which must be condemned as seri- 
ously inadequate.” In slum areas 79 per cent of the 
schools were inadequate. 


Poor environment has many harmful effects on chil- 
dren. In schools in slums twice as many boys are 
under five foot high and twice as many are under 
64 stone than in secondary modern schools gener- 
ally. The average reading age of fourth year children 
in schools in slums is 17 months lower than for 
modern schools generally. 


The Robbins Report on higher education showed 
that, while only one per cent of the children of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers reach degree level full- 
time higher education, the figure for professional 
class children is 33 per cent. Out of every hundred 
children from the semi-skilled and unskilled classes, 
98 receive no full-time higher education; from the 
professional classes the figure is 55 per cent. 


Other figures in the Robbins Report show that what 
working class children lack is not ability but oppor- 
tunity. Of the children who are in the top third in 
the 11-plus examination, 55 per cent from the pro- 
fessional and managerial classes leave school at 18- 
plus ; 23 per cent from the semi-skilled and unskilled 
classes leave at this age. 


Left : Expensive houses in a London suburb. Right: 
An industrial estate in a Lancashire cotton town. 


Statistics are not necessary to show that middle- 
class people tend to live in better houses than 
working-class people, but the extent of bad housing 
is not always generally recognised. In an article in 
the Guardian on November 13, 1962, David Holden 
quoted a spokesman for the National Housing Insti- 
tute as estimating that between three and five million 
of the 14.5 million dwellings in England and Wales 
“were in need of demolition or substantial improve- 
ment.” Good living is not only a question of the 
houses themselves: middle-class districts tend to 
have wider streets, be closer to green spaces and 
further from the smell and dirt of factories than 
working class areas. While millions of people still 
live in districts like that in the picture top right, it 
is not surprising that reports like Perinatal Mort- 
ality, Newsom and Robbins, produce the statistic 
they do. 


Increased spending by the government could easily 
widen these divisions unless it accepts that money is 
needed not only to expand more glamorous sectors 
of the economy (science, the universities, etc.), but - 
more urgently - to help the large number of people 
who have so far received little or no benefit from 
the increased wealth of the nation. 
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SING FREE 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A jazz and folk song concert presented 
by Anti-Apartheid Movement. Friday, 
20 December, 7.30 p.m. Friends House, 
N.W.1. Tickets by phone (5s to | gn): 
SHE 5791 (3 p.m.-9 p.m.) 


Christmas holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 

Diary, intended for publication in 

Peace News dated December 27, must 

be received by Thursday, December 19, 
at the latest. 


f/ \ renounce war and I will never 
® support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


POLARIS NO? 


Let Peace News subs be your 
protection 


Send your friends a Christmas gift 
subscription. 


For 10s (or $1.50) we will send 20 issues. 
Your greeting on a Christmas card will 
accompany the first copy. 


Fill in this coupon now: 
(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


To PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
Please send Christmas gift subscriptions to 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


I enclose cheque/PO in payment £ s. d 


Your name 


Address 


Special! offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


- post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s Sd 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 
Block letters, please 


Address 


, present activities. 


Classified 


Terma: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discount: for ries 
Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not vtamps 
Please). Adverts to reach § Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1 by first post Monday. Box No. replies to same 
address. Displayed advertisements rate on application. 


Coming events 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL, Peter Benenson on 
* Religion and Tolerance ’’ (a special address on 
Human Rights). Sunday, December 15, 11 a.m., 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. South Place 
Ethical Society. 


RRISTOL SOCIALIST FILM CLUB. Film show, 
Wednesday, December 18, at 7.30 p.m. Swan Inn, 
Stokes Croft. Adm. 3s. ‘‘ Power among Men" 
(United Nations), ‘* Chuk and Gek "’ (Russian film). 


CREATIVE LISTENING (ex-Listeners for Peace). 


At Home Tuesdays and Fridays 7.30 onwards. 443 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.10. 14 bus. 


Personal 


COLLARD AND COLLARD grand piano - needs 
attention - available for person taking away, space 
needed. COP 2269. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the serviee as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


N 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address), 


To publicise full detaits, book a classified of div 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


14 December, Saturday 
CARSHALTON, SURREY. 3 p.m. Honeywood 


Lodge, The Grove. Jumble sale. Helpers needed. 
Offers : Tessa Hosking, 11 Strawberry Lane. YCND. 


15 December, Sunday 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Public mtg. : ‘‘ The campaign in 


1964," speakers include Dr. Ronald Sampson, 
George Clark, George Melly. Campaign Caravan 
Workshops. 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, 
Danvers Rd. Karl Showler: ‘‘ Kent Quarterly Mtg. 
in the 19th cent.’’ SoF. 

\ 


16 December, Monday 


LONDON, W.C.1, 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Speaker from N.C.C.L. leading discussion on Civil 
Liberties. PPU. 


18 December, Wednesday 


BOURNEMOUTH, 7.30 pm.~ 72 Southcote Road. 
Over thirties CND mtg. Tel, 45746. CND. 


LONDON, N.9. 8 p.m. Cong. Ch., Lr. Fore St. 
Trefor Davies: ‘‘ A visit to the Soviet Union,” 
illustrated with colour slides. Visitors welcome. 
PPU. 


19 December, Thursday 


LONDON, E.i1. 8 p.m. Friends' Mtg, Hse., Bush 
Road. FoR and PPU Christmas get-together. 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. rm. 17 Friends' Hse. 
Non-violent direct action series final mtg. General 
assessment, lessons for the movement, future needs 
and programme. Initiation of any actions, effect on 
General discussion. C'ttee of 100. 


21 December, Saturday 


WELLS. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Market Place, in front of 
Christmas Tree. Vigil for Peace. Participants wel- 
come. CND. 


22 December, Sunday 


LONDON, S.W.10. 3.30 p.m. 16a Edita Grove. 
(Buses 14, 22, 31) Christmas Service. Speaker : 
Antony Bates. Gt. Companions. 


exchange visits with like- 


CORRESPOND WITH, with 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 


ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley 


Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion Street, Brighton. 


WAR  RESISTERS International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


WORK FOR PEACE. Voluntary workers always 
welcome at Peace News office 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping readers up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s a year, 
start now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London, N.1. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Hous- 
man's Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, 
at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 
featured in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 
4d. 


4 January, Saturday 


PECKHAM RYE, S.E. LONDON. Assemble 10 
a.m, for march to Bromley, via Forest Hill, Syden- 
ham, Penge (jhr. mtgs. at these places). YCND. 


5 January, Sunday 


ORPINGTON, KENT. Assemble 10 a.m, High St. 
for public mtg. followed by march to Sevenoaks, 
via St. Mary's Cray, Eynsford, Shoreham, Otford, 
Dunton Green. YCND. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance Is 
Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT, 70 Pickhurst 
Group meeting. e 


Rite 


Fridays 
BIRMINGHAM, 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar. 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtg. CND, YCND, 
C'1tee of 100. 
BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m, Friends Mtg, Hse., ae 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 


bring own food. 


LONDON, E.C.3. 42.45-2, p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifiam and current events from the 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace 
Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace 
Pledge Union. 

Saturdays 

BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.30-3.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pi, (nr, art gallery). Sanity 
selling, YCND, 

CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 am. outside Parish 


Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. CND. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside $t, Matthews Church, George St. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 «p.m. outside 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place, Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Rd. Tel, 21958. 


LONDON. N.W.3, 
Peace News selling. 


LONDON, W.11%. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU bookstall. 
hour shifts, Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906 


SUTTON, SURREY. 


Lewis's male 


1! a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 first. 


Golborn Rd., 
Two- 


10 am-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstali. YCND, CND, Cttes of 100. 


OXFORD. [10 am.4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact David Goodway, c/o John Whit- 
field. New College. 


ORPINGTON. 
W. H. Smith). 


High &. (ar. 


9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
YCND. 


Bookstall, leafleting. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: Is extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE -one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


I enctose P.O. value..........cccseees 


NAME...........- 
ADDRESG...........ccsereveccesensccoes 


Situations vacant 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE worker, Single man 
able to keep accounts, sympathetic Quaker outlook, 
wanted soon for staff of Friends’ International 
Centre, W.C.1, to help during and after move to 
larger premises. Energetic, practical, and prepared 
for full-time exacting resident job. Salary according 
to experience. Friends’ Service Council, Friends’ 
House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


SECRETARY wanted for Quaker international work. 
Accurate shorthand and typing. Friends’ Service 
Council, Friends' House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.t. 


Situations wanted 


MARRIED MAN, 48, clerical administrative experi- 
ence with voluntary organisation, seeks worthwhile 
interesting work for reasonable wage, anything con- 
sidered. Box No. 268. 


Accommodation wanted 


COUPLE | seck 
London, pref. north. 


furnished/unfurnished flat/room, 
Box No. 267. 


For sale 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS cards: 
available, Cards post free. 
Children’s Fund. 


12 for 6s. Brochure 
Profits to destitute 


War on Want, London, W.5S. 


UXBRIDGE. MIDDX. 2.30 pm, Met. 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kiags Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, can 
vasxing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INIDBC. 


Sundays 


LONDON, W.1. 
Arch, Peace News selling. 
Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON, E.C.2._ 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.), Refresh- 
ments, Adm. 2s 6d. 


Lonpen: §.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chiancel St. 
ork camps io help old and handicapped Je. 
Phone WAT 3968, IVS. ais 


lime stn. 


3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Marbte 
Contact Trevor Hatton, 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 


lousmans 


5 Caledonian Rd 
3minsfrom Kings Cross 

London NI 
Speedy mail order service 

Send sae for lists 


Carol Singing 


is one way of keeping the 
circulation flowing this cold weather. 


Selling Peace News is another way 
of spreading goodwill to all men, 
and improving our circulation. 


Try it and see! 


Please send............ doz PN on sale or retum 


@ 5s per doz, post free next week/regularly 


Send to Trevor Hatton, 
Caledonian Road, N.! 


Peace News, 5 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 94, 
6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 108 p.a. for 
pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months [00 64, 
6 months 21s. 1 year 404 


Africa (except N). India, SE Asia : 3 months ils 64, 
6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Austratia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 


12a 64, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $3.50 2 year to Peaco News, e/o0 
APSC, 160 North [5th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Hugh Brock 


The cover of the issue of CBC Times 
containing details of the 
documentary, ‘The Peacemakers’ 


Canadian TV features 
peace movement 


The Peacemakers, a Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
TV documentary, was widely welcomed by peace workers 
in Canada when it was shown on November 26, CBC gave 
the programme much advance publicity, even giving Cana- 
dian CND 300 free copies of CBC Times which they 
promptly handed out to students at Toronto University. 


A CBC programme note says that The Peacemakers 
“begins with this assumption: the nuclear systems of 
the West poise the destructive equivalent of seven tons 
of TNT for every man, woman and child on this planet. 
The Soviets have roughly equal power forces, The 
threat posed by these vast nuclear capacities is the 
dominant issue of our times.” 

Allan Kin, who wrote, produced and directed the pro- 

gramme, was quoted by CBC Times as saying: 

‘We all want peace, but most people see no logical 
escape from the Cold War - the philosophy that our 
security is dependent on a military system strong enough 
to deter any aggressor. Most public debate is confined 
within this logic, But for a minority, the ‘ peacemakers,’ 
this logic is unacceptable. On moral grounds they say 
it is wrong to kill, that violence begets violence, that 
those who live by the sword will perish by the sword. 
On practical grounds they say that a security system of 
mutual suicide is no security at all. 

“Fhe peace movement has something to say to us. It 
has been called the ‘ aura of saints, the stigma of fools.’ 
This may or may not be true, But the guilty fact remains 
that while we all want peace, few of us do much about 
it.” 

The programme was shown on the Tuesday after President 

Kennedy’s assassination and was followed by what Pamela 

Sachs, of Voice of Women, told Peace News was an 

“unfortunate ” postscript by Alastair Cooke. 

The Montreal Star's TV and radio columnist, Pat Pearce, 

and more scathing. Beneath a headline, “Cooke Pompous, 


Condescending,” she wrote: 
“ Alastair Cooke is doubtless a man of the best inten- 
tions - but I wish he would stop talking to us as if we 
were all at kindergarten. 
“Mr. Cooke came in last night to pay brief tribute to 
President Kennedy at the end of The Peacemakers. He 
spoke of it as an interesting programme, which it was. 
But did he see it? If he did, why would he think any 
audience attentive for an hour to the expressed philo- 
sophy of the various leaders of the world’s peace move- 
ments would either need or appreciate a conclusion of 
trite platitudes?” 
Much of the programme consisted of interviews - with 
Bertrand Russell, Canon Collins, Professor Seymour Mel- 
man, Norman Cousins, Dr. Alcock, Herman Kahn and 
others, with John Freeman, editor of the New Statesman, 
as interviewer. There were shots of the Aldermaston 
March and of various non-violent direct action of civil 
disobedience projects. 
Writing to Peace News from the Canadian Peace Re- 
search Institute, Dr. Norman Alcock said that reaction to 
the film there was almost evenly split: 
* All of our staff are, of course, engaged in peace re- 
search rather than peace action. Three of us, myself 
included, thought the programme handled the dilemma 
of the peace actionists with great sensitivity. Poignancy, 
exhilaration, despair all showed in the faces and remarks 
of many of the participants. 
“Three others of our group, however, felt that the 
eccentricities and off-beat characteristic of the peace 
movement were accentuated too much in the film. Too 
many giggling girls, anarchist songs, etc. 
“We are hopeful that at a later date they might wish 
to do another film depicting the full-time research efforts 
now being engaged in by scientists in a variety of coun- 
tries.” 
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Alfred Friend of Toronto CND said CBC telephone lines 
were jammed with callers “expressing bitterness” over 
Cooke’s suggestion that pacifists had once used means of 
assassination. While “ making no claim to a survey of 
Toronto opinion,” he told Peace News: 


“J did find out that Canadians who watch TV felt this 
to be an outstanding programme. Excerpts showing the 
Quaker vigil at the Pentagon and scenes from the film 
Language of Faces were very much admired. Docu- 
mentaries of this type by CBC have done wonders in 
rousing Canadians from a state of complacency.” 


When asked by Peace News, the BBC were not able to 
say whether the film would be shown in Bnitain. 


Peace centres set up near India-China border 


Six peace centres have been set up near 
the India-China border by the non-violent 
Indian Peace Army (Shanti Sena). They 
are at Machuka, Elang, Daporija, Tuntim, 
Anini and Hayuliang in the North East 
Frontier Agency (NEFA), where the Delhi- 
Peking peace marchers are staying while 
plans for entry into China are being 
discussed. 


When fighting started in the area last year, 
say two Indian Peace Army leaders, “ the 


average Indian realised that the entire bor- 
der area was a region with which the rest of 
India had not established contact and com- 
munication, But the magnitude of the pro- 
blems in that region was not fully brought 
home because of a feeling that the military 
was in charge of the region and the situation 
being brought under control. The awakened 
interest evaporated.” 


Even by Indian standards the poverty of the 
area is appalling, and welfare services 


SA arms sales: Swiss 
government under fire 


Patricia Millwood reports from Geneva: 
The Swiss federal government has stated 
that it is unable to take action against the 
sale of amunition and arms to South Africa 
by the Swiss company Bihrle and Co, of 
Zurich, which has a long-standing arms con- 
tract with the South African government. 
After reports by foreign press agencies and 
radio stations, the Swiss federal government 
received many direct protests criticising its 
lack of neutrality. Georges Borel, Socialist 
member of the Geneva cantonal govern- 
ment, demanded “ immediate action.” 

The federal government stated that it “ will 
act only in the case of arms sales to coun- 
tries actually in a state of armed conflict,” 
and that, as the agreement concerned had 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


CA Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


been authorised and operating for a long 
time, the export of the arms would be 
allowed to continue. The federal govern- 
ment “ will always make decisions on prob- 
lems of this sort according to its principles 
and in the light of political developments.” 


The Socialist daily Berner Tagwachy reports 
that the government has had every oppor- 
tunity to prevent the sale of arms to the 
South African “ Nazi state” and points out 
that the sale of arms to Communist coun- 
tries has been forbidden for some time. 
“Could it be relevant,” the newspaper asks, 
“that Swiss capital invested in South Africa 
amounting to over £85 million would be 
endangered by a different regime? Perhaps 
those people who made such a fuss over 
Swiss exports to eastern bloc countries and 
the imports of Polish eggs might wake up to 
the incompatibility of the Swiss attitude to 
the South African situation with its policy 
of neutrality.” 


The Swiss Socialist Party sent a letter to 
the federal government demanding that the 
government annul the authorisation of 
arms exports to South Africa and stated 
that, “ Until now Switzerland has held the 
confidence of the new African states. Ver- 
woerd is recognised as a racialist, not only 
by Africans, but throughout the world. We 
deplore that, by exporting arms to South 
Africa, the reputation and the neutrality of 
Switzerland is compromised.” 

See “Will SA arms ban work? "—p 9. 


largely undeveloped. The Indian Peace 
Army and the Gandhian movement, Sarva 
Seva Sangh, are collaborating with other 
agencies in setting up centres to develop 
“non-violent thought and action,” based on 
“twin considerations of creating the social 
and economic structure of a non-violent 
society as well as establishing the application 
and efficacy of non-violent behaviour and 
action in the face of aggression.” 


In an appeal for support, Narayan Desai, 
Secretary of the Peace Army, and Radhak- 
rishna, secretary of the Sarva Seva Sangh, 
say, according to Bhoodan: 
“We need workers belonging to different 
faiths—Hindus, Muslims and Christians 
— who in a spirit of dedication and with 


a broad human outlook can devote a con- 
siderable period of time in this area. 
“ The resources we are able to gather are 
meagre indeed, but those who volunteer 
to serve in this area will be assured of a 
small maintenance to cover the cost of 
living. 
“A number of men and women with ap- 
propriate skills will be needed to spend 
a length of time, if not their whole life, 
here.” 
Headquarters of the Indian Peace Army is 
at Rajghat, Varanasi. 
Narayan Desai, who is now touring in 
NEFA in order to give a permanent and 
stable basis to the centres, is one of the 
twelve members of the Council of the War 
Resisters International. 


New conflict research 


Society formed 


Adam Roberts writes: A society to conduct 
research into confict has been formed in 
London. Its inaugural meeting was held on 
Saturday, November 30, at University Col- 
lege London, and was attended by some 70 
members and invited guests, Professor Asa 
Briggs, of the University of Sussex, is Presi- 
dent of the new organisation, and John 
Burton, of University College, London, is 
Chairman, 

The aims of the society are: 

(i) to encourage the scientific investigation 
of international peace and security, co- 
operation and conflict. This means the 
investigation and study of 

(a) The basic causes and nature of social 
conflicts, such as the factors within 
social systems which cause them to 
approach or to avoid constructive or 
destructive conflicts. 

(b) The processes of resolving or control- 
ling conflicts, including specific pro- 
posals, e.g., the creation of new in- 
stitutions, intended to make violent 
conflicts less likely or less destructive. 

(c) The policies necessary for a condition 
of peace. 

(ii) the society will co-operate with the re- 
cently-established international organisation. 
“ Conferences on Research on International 
Peace and Security.” 


The society’s statement of aims makes clear 
that as a body the Conflict Research Society 
does not support any particular national or 
political aim, nor does it support any parti- 
cular proposals for peace and security. “ It 
is concerned with the scientific investigation 
of peace and security, and conflict resolu- 
tion.” 


The society will be largely a co-ordinating 
body, and by means of conferences, meet- 
ings, and a news bulletin, will keep peace 
researchers in contact with each other, The 
society also intends to run an information 
centre and a library, 


At the meeting on November 30, a very 
wide range of opinions was represented 
and there was a man from the Ministry of 
Defence and several CND members. Much 
of the discussion turned on whether the 
society itself should ever advocate particular 
policies: there seemed to be wide agreement 
that it should not, but that the society should 
not be afraid to support research by com- 
mitted persons. 


Further information about the society and 
its membership system may be had from the 
Secretary, Conflict Research Society, c/o 
London Institute of World Affairs, Faculty 
of Laws, University College London, Gower 
Street, London, WC1. ‘ 
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Editorials 


THE ARROWSMITH CASE AND THE 
RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 


It must surprise most people to discover 
that the law may be so interpreted as to 
effectively curtail the commonly assumed 
“tight of public assembly,” just as it was 
something of a shock to realise that until 
recently the law could be interpreted in a 
way that could effectively curtail the 
“right to peaceful demonstration.” 


The successful appeal of George Clark may 
have established the beginnings of this right 
in the case of demonstrations which could 
be considered a “reasonable use” of the 
highway. But the case of Pat Arrowsmith 
clearly demonstrates that a public assembly 
may be deemed illegal if a police officer 
interprets it to be so, and that where there 
is a charge of obstruction, actual obstruc- 
tion does not have to be proved. 


Pat Arrowsmith held a dock-gate meeting 
at 12.30 p.m. on April 13, 1962, at Nelson 
Street, Bootle. About 200 dockers assem- 
bled to hear her. Members of the Bootle 
Police Force arrested Miss Arrowsmith on 
a charge of “ Wilful obstruction contrary to 
Section 121 of the Highways Act, 1959.” 


At her trial in the Bootle Magistrates’ Court 
she was found guilty and fined £2, despite 
the evidence of many people who attended 
the meeting that no one’s passage was actu- 
ally obstructed, and despite the arresting 
police officer’s admission that he could not 
say who was obstructed. Both police 
officers agreed that the meeting was orderly 
in every way, that Nelson Street was a 
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traditional ‘‘ Speakers’ Corner,” and that no 
other speaker had been arrested there be- 
fore. Testimony was also given that much 
larger meetings had been previously held 
there. 


Miss Arrowsmith appealed to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions which upheld the Magis- 
trates’ Court decision, though the judge, 
while maintaining that Miss Arrowsmith 
was guilty, commented that in the circum- 
stances he thought the case should never 
have been brought. 


She then appealed to the High Court which 
again upheld the original. conviction; during 
these proceedings the Lord Chief Justice 
took the unusual step of making Miss 
Arrowsmith personally responsible for £25 
costs, despite the fact that she was being 
legally aided as a poor person. 


Miss Arrowsmith may well have been 
arrested and imprisoned by the time Peace 
New's appears, since she has no intention of 
paying the fine or costs imposed on her. 
A police officer's reference book - Cecil C. 
Moriarty’s Police Law - says: 


“Meetings: There is no right to hold 
mectings in any public place, as such 
places are for people to pass along. 
Every unauthorised obstruction of the 
highway is illegal as being either an 
offence under some statute or byelaw or 
indictable as a common nuisance. Streets 
are for passage, and passage is superior 
to everything else, and nothing short of 
an absolute necessity will justify a person 
in obstructing a highway, An obstruction 
is committed even if only part of the 
highway is obstructed. However, meet- 
ings may be permissible in certain public 
places in accordance with local custom, 
but usually not as of right.” 


This could mean that public assembly could 
be curtailed in any street or public place if 
the police so wished. Dockers and factory 
workers often have nowhere else but the 
street where they can meet in large num- 
bers, particularly when they wish to mect 
quickly. Either the law of obstruction 
should be altered to take their case into 
consideration or employers should be re- 
quired by law to provide space upon their 
property where their employees can meet in 


the intervals between shifts or between 
periods of work. 


Local authorities should be obliged by law 
to provide “ Speakers’ Corners” at a cen- 
tral position in every community above a 
certain population. In some cases this 
would mean that where there are such 
meeting places by custom they could be 
recognised by law or statute; in others it 
would mean the setting aside of portions of 
public parks; and in others still it would 
mean the provision of indoor facilities 
where it is impossible to find space outdoors. 


Meanwhile speakers shauld be encouraged 
to attempt the establishment of ‘“ Speakers’ 
Corners” in every town and should resist 
the attempts of some police officers to in- 
timidate them by threatening charges where 
there is. in fact, no genuine obstruction of 
free passage. They will usually find that 
the police will go no farther than threaten- 
ing charges, but in those places where such 
cases do reach the courts, perhaps they 
could bear in mind Miss Arrowsmith’s 
courageous and persistent stand. 


MANCROFT — A DOSE OF 


OUR OWN MEDICINE 


One thing advocates of non-violent action 
frequently forget is that weapons such as 
boycott can be used in a great variety of 
causes, good and bad. The Arab boycott 
of firms dealing with Isracl is a case in 
point. 

The Norwich Union’s bungling of the Man- 
croft affair has brought the whole issue into 
the glare of publicity, and will doubtless 
help strengthen resistance to this boycott. 
The action of Hilton Hotels, cited in last 
Sunday’s Sunday Times, should be the 
model of how to resist the boycott. When 
asked to stop building a hotel in Tel Aviv, 
they sent back a letter of refusal littered 
with quotations from the American con- 
stitution. 


Although British objections to this boycott 
are reasonable, it is sobering to remember 


that the blacklisting of firms in “ third” 
countries as an instrument of war was in- 
vented by Britain in the First World War 
and continued - successfully - in the second. 
Any firm in a neutral country which did 
business with Germany was boycotted by 
Britain, and it was an offence for a British 
citizen to have dealings with such firms. 


This system was operated through “ black- 
lists,” which even included news agencies 
which distributed news to or from Germany 
for payment. These lists were kept in 
British embassies in neutral countries, and 
copics were even sold at the Stationery 
Office in London. 


These blacklists were kept in existence for 
a time after the First World War, when there 
was no peace treaty, only an armistice. 
This is exactly the position today between 


the states of the Arab League and Israel. 


There is no peace treaty, only an armistice, 
The ban on “communication with the 
enemy ” remains on both sides, and so do 
the blacklists of firms in neutral countries 
(of which Britain is one) who deal with 
“the other side.” The Arab League states 
have learned from Britain how to conduct 
war on neutral soil. Britain is now acquir- 
ing some experience of how it feels to be 
a neutral, and to be treated in the same 
way as it treated other neutrals during both 
world wars. 


Last Monday the British government de- 
nounced the Arab boycott of Israel. The 
objections raised by the government would 
be more impressive if Britain did not have 


J. Allen Skinner 


The British Council of Churches report 


The British Nuclear Deterrent. 
Press, 1s 6d.) 


(S.C.M. 


This pamphlet contains the Report of a 
Working Group set up by the International 
Department of the British Council of 
Churches at the request of the Council to 
consider the question of Britain’s continuing 
possession of the nuclear deterrent. The 
Council is having the Report sent to the 
memher Churches and associated local 
Councils of Churches for study. 


On the working group were the Director of 
Studies for the Institute for Strategic 
Studies; a Director of Vickers-Armstrong, 
Ltd., who was formerly Director of Naval 
Intelligence; a politician colonel; and a 
former Foreign Office official who had been 
the UK delegate to the Geneva disarma- 
ment conferences of 1960 and 1962. These 
men are doubtless also members of one or 
other of the Christian Churches, but it 
seems clear that their contributions to the 
work of the group have had more to do 
with strategic calculations than with Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


The majority of members of the group, 


however, were those who as ministers or 
in a lay capacity are concerned with the 
work of the Churches; but despite this the 
report is much more clear on strategic con- 
siderations than it is on Christian guidance. 


The report registers a tolerant acceptance 
of the fact that there are those “in whose 
judgment it is not acceptable to Christian 
conscience for our country to have any 
truck with nuclear weapons” and that there 
were representatives of this view in the 
group, The conclusions actually put for- 
ward represent the views of the majority, 
and these hold that there is no case for 
independent nuclear action by Britain; that 
there should be clarified planning arrange- 
ments for the use of the “deterrent” by 
NATO, with an acceptance that the ulti- 
mate control must rest with the President 
of the United States; that Britain should 
extend and improve its “conventional” 
forces; and there is a strong suggestion that 
the present position in regard to compul- 
sory military service should be recon- 
sidered. 


Within the framework that is assumed by 
the majority of the working group the case 


is very carefully argued and the bodies to 
whom the document is recommended for 
study will have a clearer idea than they 
may have had hitherto of the strategic con- 
siderations that exercise the minds of those 
who control British military policy. There 
is also a brief account of the extent and 
nature of weapons development that those 
who have not briefed themselves in these 
matters will find of value. 


Apart from a few rather perfunctory refer- 
ences to “God’s will,” “ Christian obedi- 
ence,” and such like, however, there is 
nothing distinctively Christian about this 
report. It could just have well have been 
prepared by a Fabian Society group, or a 
group drawn from the Institute for Strategic 
Studies. Indeed, if we had not already 
become used to this kind of thing the re- 
port would be remarkable for the fact that 
there is no distinctive aspect of Christian 
teaching mentioned throughout; and of 
course there is no reference to any of the 
words of Jesus Christ. There will surely be 
some of those in the member churches who 
will wonder whether Christ would have 
been as content as are his followers with 


such obvious double standards in the 
matter. 
the word “ deterrent’ for an instrument 


whose use would be aimed at the death of 
millions of men, women and children. 


No individual member of the working 
group is committed to any of the con- 
clusions that have been drawn. The 
International Department is not committed 
to the report of its working group, and 
doubtless the British Council of Churches 
will not be committed either. There is “no 
consensus of Christian view in these 
matters,” and every statement about them 
from the various Church — gatherings, 
national and international, confirms this. 
The Churches can therefore give no firm 
guidance to those who look to them for 
light, In the most terribly important issue 
that has ever faced humanity the Christian 
Churches have no distinctive word to say. 
The consequences of this abdication clearly 
do not end there; by it the Churches dis- 
qualify themselves for any claim to be 
moral mentors of mankind. 

Er a nee 


JOHN BALL 
John Ball has a cold and is in bed. 


Michael Freeman 


Right, wooden blocks; below, 
a marble run (photos by courtesy 
of James Galt & Co Ltd) 


CHOOSING 


TOYS 


Two three-year-olds were excitedly building up a pile of wooden blocks. I don’t 
know what they thought they were building; to me it looked like one of those 
great ramparts you see in a Cecil B. de Mille film about Egypt - massive, 
chunky structures rising high into the sky. The blocks were quite simple 
square and round shapes of polished, lightly coloured wood, but to the child- 


ren they were magical. 


The little boy was obviously the leader. As he laid three rectangular blocks 
one on top of the other to make what seemed to me a very ordinary shape, his 
eyes blazed with excitement as if he had discovered one of the fundamental 
principles of architecture. The little girl was clearly happy to serve her 
apprenticeship under such a master builder, When they had finished (the point 
at which they decided the building was complete seemed quite arbitrary to me 
but was obvious to them) they jumped up and down with great shrieks of delight 


and pride in their achievement. 


The first essential quality of a good toy 
is that the child it is bought for should 
enjoy playing with it for quite a long 
time. The second is that is should be safe. 
The third - which is really an aspect of the 
first two - is that it should be suitable for 
the age of the child it is intended for. 

The basic rule in buying toys is, know 
your child. If you are not the child’s 
parent, and unless you know the child very 
well, it is probably a good idea to consult 
the parents and possibly the child itself. 
Consultation does not necessarily give you 
the best answer, however: children will 
often pick out a toy for themselves because 
they are attracted by it for the moment. 
but will soon become bored with it. One 
of the best guides is what the child en- 
joys playing with now; basing yourself on 
that, you can make a reasonable prediction 
as to what it will like in the immediate 
future, For example, some children are 
clearly jigsaw puzzle doers, while others 
as clearly are not, 


ane 


For children, - and the younger they are 
the more likely this is to be true - learning 
and playing are not really separable activi- 
ties. Children naturally seek to master their 
environment; their sense of security de- 
pends on it. Play partly has this function 
for them. Thus babies learn about noises 
through rattles, and they learn that some 
things are hard and some soft, some 
pleasant to touch and some not. At this 
age almost any simple object that is safe 
and can be coped with physically by the 
child is a suitable toy, but cuddly toys 
are particularly good because warmth and 
softness are likely to be equated by the 
baby with love and therefore with 
security. 

Many toys help children to develop their 
physical powers: by bashing pegs with a 
hammer or fitting different shapes together 
or making patterns with coloured objects. 
Children also grow up emotionally through 
play. Toys which represent adult activities - 
trains, cars, postman’s outfits, shops - help 


children to understand the adult world with- 
out the great problems of dealing with the 
real thing, Playing with model cars, people 
or animals also enables the child to experi- 
ment with personal relationships on a 
simpler level than is normally possible in 
the real world. By managing its own 
imaginary world, the child gains confi- 
dence. 


One danger in thinking of toys in “ edu- 
cational” terms is that you may get 
worried if the child isn’t obviously “learn- 
ing” something from the toys it likes 
playing with. But children don’t always 
want to learn the things that adults think 
they should, and toys shouldn’t be forced 
on children if they are not interested in 
them. The ‘‘suitability-for-the-age ” prin- 
ciple is important here too. If toys like 
jigsaw puzzles and other fitting games are 
too easy, the child will get bored: if they 
are too difficult, he will become frustrated. 


Toys must obviously be safe. The im- 
portant points to look out for are: 


Wooden toys: There should be no possi- 
bility of splinters and the joints should 
be properly made. 


Soft toys: Should be reasonably destruc- 
tion-proof; in particular small parts such 
as eyes should not come off easily. 


Metal toys: No sharp edges. 


Plastic toys: Plastic should not break 
easily and should have no sharp edges. 
Check that it is non-toxic. 

Very important point: toys which are quite 
safe in the hands of one child might be 
dangerous if given to, or allowed to fall 
into the hands of, a younger one. Non- 
breakability is also important: if a toy 
breaks it is not only dangerous and a 
waste of money - it is likely to cause a lot 
of frustration. 


Some very good toys are very inexpensive; 
some children can be made. delirously 
happy for a couple of bob and bored 
to tears with a toy costing pounds. 


Be suspicious of the description on boxes. 
Age ranges, where given, tend to be dubious 
at the upper and lower ends of the range. 
Remember that box covers are advertise- 
ments: the contents of the box are what 
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the child is going to play with, not the 
picture on the cover - the two are not 
always identical. Beware of novelties: a 
child may be attracted to them at first but 
tire very quickly. Toys that last are those 
that are well made and fulfil a basic play 
function for the child. 


A final problem: what about military toys? 
This is probably much less of a problem 
than it is sometimes taken to be. There is 
no evidence that children who like playing 
war games grow up to be militarists. But 
most anti-war parents who would prefer 
to keep war toys away from their children 
should have no difficulty in finding other 
toys which fulfil a similar play func- 
tion. 


If a child insists on having some war toy - 
because it is a model of something he has 
seen on television or because one of his 
friends has one or for any other reason - 
then it is almost certainly a mistake to 
deny it (unless, of course, the toy is 
definitely dangerous). It is at least as likely 
that an aggressive toy siphons off a child’s 
natural aggression as that it encourages it, 
and nothing is as attractive to children 
as what is forbidden - especially if the 
prohibition seems to them arbitrary. 
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l. F. Stone 


The hidden 


history of the 


Berlin autobahn incidents 


The peculiar thing about the recent inci- 
dents on the Berlin autobahn was the date 
on which they began. This was October 10. 
But for these incidents it would have been 
a red letter day for peace. On October 10 
representatives of the US, Britain and the 
Soviet Union deposited at the State Depart- 
ment the diplomtic instruments formally 
ratifying the nuclear test-ban treaty. From 
Moscow that day Premier Khrushchev sent 
messages to President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan saying the treaty 
showed that the most complicated problems 
could be solved even by nations of differing 
social systems if they had a genuine desire 
to do so. In Washington on October 10 the 
President sent Congress a message defend- 
ing the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union. 
And at the White House, as if to dramatise 
the change in atmosphere, the President 
held his first meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko since their conference of 
bitter memory on the eve of the Cuban 
missile crisis one year earlier. The stage 
seemed set at last for substantial progress 
toward peace. 


Then, as if maleficent forces were at work, 
just as Secretary of State Rusk was pre- 
paring to leave the State Department for 
the scheduled meeting at the White House 
with Gromyko, word was rushed to him 
that the Russians had held up two US 
military convoys on the Berlin autobahn 
and were refusing to let them proceed 
unless the troops dismounted for a head 
count. The incident was as if made to 
order for the enemies of peace. The New 
York Herald Tribune underscored the point 
in page one headlines next morning “ Irony 
of Kennedy-Gromyko Talks - First Cuba; 
Now a Berlin ‘Incident.’” This was char- 
acteristic of how the press handled the story 
from there on. But even the meagre facts 
provided in the first news dispatches from 
Germany indicated a good deal of on-the- 
spot confusion as to just what the proper 
procedure for checking US convoys was. If 
the reporters were confused, it was not im- 
possible that the Russians at the check- 
Points were, too. 


The United Press International report from 
Berlin (Washington Daily News, October 
11) said the Army insisted the Russians had 
no right to make US troops dismount for a 
head count “and said the soldiers could be 
counted in the vehicles, as is the usual pro- 
cedure.” On the other hand, an Associated 
Press dispatch from Berlin the same day 
(Washington Post, October 11) said “ When 
unusually large numbers of troops are being 


Invitation to trouble 


“The vagueness of arrangements for 
inspecting military convoys to and 
from Berlin is an_ invitation to 
trouble as well as to genuine mis- 
understanding. The Americans have 
been in the habit of dismounting 
passengers if their number exceeded 
30 excluding drivers and co-drivers. 
The British set the figures a little 
higher. There is no ruling on the 


number of vehicles or the density of 


their passengers, and no standard 
practice among the western powers 
themselves. It is therefore as diffi- 
cult for the Russians to know whether 
something new is being tried out on 
them as it is for the Western powers 
to know whether they are being sub- 
jected to deliberate harassment. The 
Russians can help repair the impres- 
sion they have made by joining a 
sensible agreement on the subject.” 
—Editorial in The Times, October 17, 
the morning after a British convoy 
to Berlin was held up. 


carried in convoys they sometimes dismount 
to be counted by the Russians.” The AP 
added, however, that “the Western Allies 
feel that dismounting for border checks is 
a ‘courtesy’ and not a procedure that must 
be followed at all times.” 


But then it turned out, after the convoy had 
been released only to be held up a second 
time at the other end of the autobahn 
several hours later, that the Russians not 
only were unaware of this supposed US 
regulation but had deliberately been kept in 
the dark about it. A later Associated Press 
dispatch (York, Pennsylvania, Gazette and 
Daily, October 14) quoted “ high adminis- 
tration sources” as giving “this assessment 
of the convoy incident: The Russians 
apparently thought the 18-vehicle US 
convoy carrying 61 men and supplies was 
varying from customary procedures. The 
US, for its part, has kept its exact opera- 
tional procedures on the Berlin route a 
secret because it maintains there should be 
no interference with its access to Berlin.” 
What then were the “customary” proce- 
dures to which the Russians were “ accus- 
tomed” ? How could we blame them if 
they failed to observe procedures we kept 
secret from them? These questions were 
neither raised nor answered. “ US convoys 
have been dismounting their personnel,” this 
dispatch said, “ when they numbered more 
than 30 passengers, so it would be easier for 
the Soviets to check them through, but the 
Russians were not informed that the US 
had decided on 30 as the dividing line.” 


To keep the US regulations secret from the 
Russians was asking for trouble, especially 
on so sensitive a highway as the autobahn 
to Berlin. Indeed, if this were the whole 
truth, one wondered why there have not 
been more incidents in the past over refusal 
to dismount. The Allied military traffic on 
this autobahn is very heavy. “The total 
number of vehicles moving each way on the 
autobahn,” said a special story in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times (November 10), “ average 
nearly 30,000 a year; of these roughly 
18,000 are American, 9,000 British and 1,000 
French.” Checking procedures have deve- 
loped over the years, “based on the 
Russians’ admitted right to be satisfied that 
road vehicles are carrying Allied traffic.” 
The Russians were told how many men 
wére in each convoy and left to check this 
as best they could. The practice of dis- 
mounting to facilitate a head count began 
in August 1961 after a 1500-man battle 
group on its way to Berlin in the crisis 
atmosphere created by the erection of the 
wall dismounted to speed up its clearance. 
Thereafter the custom seems to have be 
come general as a convenient way to 
facilitate clearance. 


General Clay when he got to Berlin in 
September, 196! (see the Associated Press 
backgrounder, Washington Star, November 
9; Washington Post November 10) seems to 
have felt however that this new practice of 
dismounting represented an “erosion pro- 
cess” which was wearing away Allied rights 
on the autobahn. The Associated Press 
story suggests that on his urging there then 
began a counter process. “This was the 
beginning,” the AP said, “ of the British and 
American tactic of dismounting troops of 
larger convoys but not when relatively few 
men were involved.” For a clearer picture 
of this “ counter erosion”’ process one must 
turn to a revealing article by a former 
Army officer who was stationed in Berlin 
and is close to General Clay, Jean Edward 
Smith, writing in The Reporter, for Nov- 
ember 21. This was the strategy Clay sug- 
gested, according to Smith: 

“Instead of a refusal to dismount, the 

response should be varied: First, a few 


small convoys with only drivers should be 
sent through. These need not dismount 
since their numbers could be ascertained 
easily. The size of the convoys not dis- 
mounting could be gradually increased. 
Simultaneously, however, larger convoys 
should make this trip and - as usual - 
should line up for the Soviet head count. 
In other words, the Russians were to be 
kept guessing, the size of the convoys 
not dismounting would get larger and 
larger until finally the precedent had been 
eroded. The success of this manoeuvre 
clearly depended on the Russians not 
realising what was happening. .. . This, 
then, was the situation when the first in- 
cident occurred last month. We were stil] 
nibbling away at the precedent set in 
August, 1961; and the US garrison in 
Berlin, taking advantage of the growing 
detente, elected to try the issue once 
more on October 10.” 
So, according to this account, the incidents 
were precipitated by the US military, taking 
advantage of the thaw, as an attempt to 
“nibble away” at Soviet rights of inspec- 
tion, not the other way around, as our 
press presented it. Smith says the idea of 
dismounting only if the number of combat 
troops exceeded 30, without counting drivers 
or assistant drivers, ‘“‘was not a standing 
practice.” It was not devised, he writes, until 
“Friday afternoon, October 11, as a means 
for extricating the convoy held at Babels- 
berg, and subsequently was imposed on the 
US Berlin command from Washington.” 
What is Smith’s authority and what are his 
sources? This former Army officer is now 
Faculty Scholar of Public Law and Govern- 
ment at Columbia. His new book, The 
Defence of Berlin, claims to be based in 
part on exclusive interviews with General 
Clay. It takes a hard line on the German 
question and is critical of President Ken- 
nedy and the New Frontiersmen for seeking 
fresh approaches to the German problem 
and abandoning the intransigent positions 
of the Adenauer-Dulles period. The book 
is written as a defence of General Clay’s 
position, as is The Reporter article. 


The article in The Reporter illustrates the 
risks incurred by the probing operation of 
October 10, Smith writes that “ General 
Clay emphasised gradualness and flexi- 
bility.” Smith criticises the October 10 
probe. ‘‘ The requisite finesse was Jacking,” 
he writes. Smith says that “when it ap- 
peared that the Soviets were going to balk, 
as soon became evident, the convoy should 
have dismounted before the issue was 
joined. As it was, the convoy commander - 
acting under orders which were far too 
rigid - refused to give in, and national 
prestige was involved.” Unfortunately, 
Smith continues, the first autobahn incident 
was not carefully selected. 
“For if the Soviets had not decided to 
allow our convoy through we would have 
had no choice but to shoot or dismount. 
And no-one has ever assumed that the 
US should go to war over the reluctance 
of soldiers to dismount.” 
Smith’s sources in West Berlin seem to have 
felt differently about this. “In West Berlin 
at that time,” he writes, “the military 
assumed that the US had scored a cold war 
victory.” 
It is a pity the Berlin military cannot be 
called before a Congressional investigating 
committee and asked who authorised this 
probing operation, and who picked the day 
when the nuclear test-ban treaty was to 
be formalised and Gromyko was again to 
be at the White House. The coincidence, 
the unleashing of a new cold war atmos- 
phere, remind one of the U2 flight scheduled 
just in time to disrupt the Paris conference. 
Smith criticises the October 10 operation for 
lack of flexibility. If the purpose was not 
so much to set a new precedent on the 


autobahn as to poison the atmosphere 
against further negotiations, rigidity was 
useful, Let us notice first that two con- 
voys met at the Marienborn checkpoint and 
refused to dismount. One was eastbound 
to Berlin, the other was westbound from 
Berlin; the latter, the larger one, with 73 
men in 25 vehicles, had passed through the 
checkpoint outside Berlin without incident. 
Presumably its men had dismounted. It was 
essential for this convoy to reach Marien- 
born without delay in order to make a joint 
stand there with the incoming convoy be- 
cause the first step in the contingency plan 
was to block all traffic on the autobahn. 
This required large convoys in both lanes. 
This was the first time the US military 
ever tried this, and it might have led to 
serious trouble. The fact that all traffic was 
blocked was only disclosed two days later at 
a press conference in Berlin (see New York 
Times, October 13), where it was described 
as “a successful bid to break the first Soviet 
attempt to detain the troops.” 


The spokesman at the press conference 
boasted that within an hour the Russians 
processed and _ released both convoys. 
Whether this was because of the road block 
or because of messages from Gromyko in 
Washington to Moscow is not known. 
When the Berlin-bound convoy reached the 
other end of the autobahn three or four 
hours later, it was again held up for refusal 
to dismount. Here again a similar double 
play seems to have been prepared. A 
second convoy headed for West Germany 
had already been cleared through the 
checkpoint. It was made up of 164 men on 
26 vehicles, and it had no trouble clearing. 
presumably because its men dismounted to 
be counted. But it did not move on; it 
waited for the inbound convoy (New York 
Times, October 13, p. 3 col. 4). This meant 
that again there were large convoys in both 
lanes, one already cleared in the westbound 
lane, the other newly halted in the east- 
bound lane where it had refused to dis- 
mount for counting. The two convoys were 
again in position to block all traffic in both 
directions. 


An even more risky ploy seems to have been 
used in this second encounter. According to 
the New York Times (October 12) from 
Berlin “ Shortly before noon yesterday [i.e. 
Friday the IJ1th], the Army ordered 
Lieutenant Fields [who was in command of 
the Berlin-bound convoy} to test Moscow's 
intentions by raising the barriers at the 
Babelsberg checkpoint in an attempt to get 
away without permission. The Soviet officer 
in charge then moved up two armoured 
personnel carriers with 50 soldiers to block 
the autobahn.” What if Lt. Fields had been 
shot when he raised the barrier and tried 
to go through without permission? This 
was a dangerous place to play games, but 
the Russians backed down again, and on 
the [2th the convoy was allowed to proceed 
without dismounting. 


The crazy comedy was repeated, this time 
by the British on October 16. On that day 
the Russians held up a British convoy of 
nine trucks and 28 officers and men for 
nine hours at the Babelsberg checkpoint 


Truly moving 


“The senior American general pre- 
sent added: ‘Be assured, gentlemen, 
that when the time comes to stand up 
and be counted, we will sit down and 
refuse to be counted.’ It was a truly 
moving moment.” 


—Account by Michael Frayn (Ob- 
server, November 10) of a meeting of 


officers at Face HQ. | 


after they refused to dismount for count- 
ing. The Russians finally waved them 
through but three hours later, at the other 
end of the autobahn in Marienborm, they 
were again held up for three hours, Again 
the Russians gave in. Here again the same 
strange numbers game took place. Accord- 
ing to The Times (October 17) “ The British 
procedure, which the Russians have pre- 
viously accepted, has been that troops 
should get out only when the number of 
men is above a certain figure - which is 
not being disclosed because it is felt it 
would become a bargaining point for the 
Russians - or if the number of men in any 
one vehicle exceeds a certain number.” 


Not only were the British pursuing the same 
tactics as the Americans in not telling the 
Russians what the magic number was at 
which convoys would dismount, but the 
British number scemed to be different from 
the Americans. For next day, the Russians 
passed four British convoys without trouble. 
The Times reported (October 18). ‘ The 
Russians this time appeared to be concila- 
tory. According to the British understanding 
of the procedure they were entitled to ask 


Checkers not allowed 
to check ? 


“Sir—Am I the only one who is 
puzzled by the Jatest instalment of 
the Berlin crisis? There seems (o be 
general agreement that Russian check- 
points exist, presumably for the pur- 
pose of checking, and that we do 
recognise that they have some right 
to know how many allied servicemen 
proceed to or from Berlin, although 
the Russians did not usually bother 
with counting small numbers. 


“The three Western powers informed 
the Russians about the number of 
troops which they have a right to 
send past the checkpoint without the 
Russians counting them. Two ques- 
tions immediately arise. 

“The first is that no checking 
authority could possibly concede the 
principle that it must always take the 
word of those checked about their 
own numbers. It must reserve the 
right occasionally to see whether they 
are telling the truth. 


“Secondly, and more important, the 
Soviet cannot possibly concede the 
principle that the checking procedure, 
their procedure, can be determined 
by the unilateral declaration of the 
Western powers. To all intents and 
purposes we compelled them to act. 
Having done so, we sound the alarm, 
talk of ‘blockade’ and speculate 
about their far-reaching motives. 
What is the point of all this?” 


—Letter in The Times, November 
Il, by A. Nove, Dept. of International 
Economic Studies, University of 
Glasgow. 


all the men to leave their vehicles, as the 
convoys each consisted of about 60 men. 
They left only those vehicles, however, 
where the number exceeded the established 
figure.” Apparently the British, unlike the 
Americans, had two sets of numbers, one 
for the total number in the convoy, the 
other for the number in each vehicle. The 
Times in an editorial (see box) seemed to 
think this might breed a dangerous con- 
fusion, and its diplomatic correspondent 
(October 18) explains the situation: 


“The fact is, however, that the normal 
practice of each of the western allies - in 
leaving vehicles to be counted, for in- 
stance, if the number of men in the 
convoy is considerable - has never been 
exactly stated to the Russians, because 
the allies claim full and unrestricted access 
as their right, and wish to avoid any im- 
plication that their normal and well 
recognised practices, which have grown up 
for convenience, cannot be varied. 
Clearly the Allies would not put forward 
to the Russians an alteration of their 
tights. If. however, misunderstandings of 
their normal practices can Jead to serious 
incidents, there is a case for making clear 
the sort of procedure which they are each, 
normally. prepared to accept.” 


This would seem to reserve the right for 
the Allies to act abnormally, or eccentri- 
cally, when they so choose, leaving the 
Russian checkers to decide whether to 
shoot, wave them through, or summon a 
psychiatrist. 


As a result of these doubts, the Western 
allies proceeded to draw up common rules 
and presented them to the Russians on 
October 29. This led to new confusion 
because the British customarily lowered the 
tailboards on their vehicles to make it easier 
for the Soviet checkpoint officer to count 
the men in them. “The Americans,” 
according to The Times (November 8), 
“whose tailboards were lower, and there- 
fore less of a hindrance to checking, re- 
fused to lower them.” The French had no 
tailboard problem, since they normally send 
their troops to Berlin by rail anyway. A 
compromise was finally reached; tailboards 
were to be lowered if over 6 fect. “The 
Russians were not consulted on the 
memorandum ” according to The Times “ as 
the essence of the Western position is that 
they have unrestricted right of access and 
agree to certain procedures as a matter of 
general convenience.” At the same time, 
according to The Times’ “ Guide to Inci- 
dents on Berlin Access Routes ” (November 
8). the Western memorandum was not pub- 
lished. One motive for this may have been 
not to-embarrass the Russians unduly by 
making it appear that the West was dictat- 
ing traffic regulations for the autobahn, Tf 
so this was upset by a leak to the press. 
“Unfortunately,” Neal Acherson, Berlin 


correspondent of The Observer, revealed in 
his paper (November 10), “ this action was 
leaked by a West Berlin Senate official to 
visiting American journalists. It looked as 


if the Russians were taking Allied instruc- 
tions about how to run the autobahn. 
Possibly, as a direct result, the American 
convoy was stopped at Marienborn.” This 
was a reference to the incident of November 
4 to which we now turn. 

According to The Times account of 
November 8 quoted above, the November 4 
incident was the result of a deliberate test. 
“No acceptance of the Western memoran- 
dum having been received for five days,” 
The Times reported, “ the US government, 
which had a convoy due to leave Berlin, 
sent it off in 12 vehicles with 44 men in 
all - ie. fewer than 30 passengers, if 
drivers and co-drivers are excluded - a form 
deliberately chosen to test whether the 
Russians accepted the procedure announced 
in the memorandum. This memorandum 
represented a new stage in the autobahn 
troubles. Earlier the US was trying to 
whittle away the custom of dismounting 
large convoys. Now they were presenting 
the Russians with a new set of rules for the 
autobahn under their control. Five days 
seems a rather short time to wait for a res- 
ponse to so basic a precedent. For if the 
West fears a whittling away of its rights 
on the autobahn, so does the East. Certainly 
this picture is different from that conveyed 
to newspapermen by the State Department 
on November 4, that the Russians were 


trying to change practices which had 
existed for many years. 
The Russians seem to have met the 


“crisis” by offering to compromise. If the 
men would not dismount, they asked that 
our men lower the tailgates for counting. 
When this was refused, they asked if the 
men in the truck would stand up to be 
counted. This was also rejected. These 
offers to compromise were described by 
Allied spokesmen in a_ belligerant and 
arrogant manner. (Baltimore Sun, November 
6). 

It is as if our military were spoiling for a 
fight. The convoy was blocked at Marien- 
born 9 a.m. local time November 4. “At 
midnight,” the UPI reported (New York 
Daily News, November 5), “the convoy 
suddenly moved without Soviet permission. 
It rolled about a quarter of a mile past two 
road barriers but was blocked about 400 
yards inside East Germany as Soviet 
armoured cars and five trucks, presumably 
laden with troops, rolled up to stop it... . 
West German truck drivers who passed 
through the checkpoint reported that the 
armoured cars carried mounted machine 
guns.” This effort to crash the border was 
made, according to the Baltimore Sun 
account, (November 5), “apparently after 
a midnight deadline set by the US”. It was 
this which brought about that danger of 
shooting and war to which Khrushchev 
referred in his interview with the US 
businessmen on November 6. 

Khrushchev was not the only one who saw 
grave possibilities in the confrontation, 
though these possibilities were not adver- 
tised by US military spokesmen until after 
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This air view of the checkpoint 
Babelsberg approach to West Berlin 
shows the autobahn on October 12, 
blocked in both directions. Two 
Soviet armoured vehicles are blocking 
the road in front of the US convoy 
commander’s jeep; in the background 
is another US convoy, which had been 
cleared by the Russians before the 
other convoy arrived, but refused to 
move on. 


the crisis had passed, Thus Myron Kandel 
from Berlin in the New York Herald- 
Tribune (November 6), after the convoy 
was released, said Allied officials had been 
meeting in Bonn and Berlin on next steps 
to be taken under their contingency plans 
and “ Officials have confided privately that 
invoking some of these measures runs the 
risk of East-West bloodshed.” Earlier the 
New York Herald-Tribune (November 5) 
had reported from Washington that the 
government’s reaction to the new holdup 
“was one of studied calm, . . . Officials 
said there was a detailed contingency plan 
that had been worked out well in advance 
with the British, the French and the Ger- 
mans, ‘It’s quite a bag of tricks’,” an un- 
named official was quoted as saying. 
Fortunately the November 4 convoy in 
one crucial detail had different orders from 
that of October 10. The men in the October 
convoy were not allowed to dismount even 
to answer the calls of nature. But in the 
November incident, “ there was no lack of 
opportunity to count the men,” the New 
York Times reported (November 7), “ for 
they showed themselves freely in periodic 
moments of relaxation and for a night-time 
bivouac at the side of the road.” This 
allowed the Russians a face-saver. They 
could claim that they had counted the men 
in accordance with their normal procedures. 
These counting procedures obviously are 
not limited to dismounting. As one US 
official told the Washington Star afterwards 
(November 6) “It’s quite obvious that their 
procedures are quite flexible.’ That's more 
than can be said for ours. : 
But what happens next time? Nothing has 
been settled. What if next time US troops 
stay in their trucks and cannot be counted? 
What if a dispute arises as to whether there 
are 30 cr 33 passengers? ‘‘ This argument 
has not yet been settled,” a Western official 
told the Associated Press in Berlin (Balti- 
mare Sun, November 11). “Our plans are 
based on the expectation of more trouble 
in the near future.” Major Gen. James H. 
Polk, our commander in Berlin, told the 
Baltimore Sun (November 7), “We are 
ready for any type incident.” 

This article originally appeared in I. F. 
Stone’s Bi-Weekly, a fortnightly newsletter 
written, edited and published in Washington 
by the distinguished American journalist, 
I. F. Stone. The article appears here in a 
slightly shortened form, 
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‘The working class did not rise like the sun at an appointed 
time. It was present at its own making’ —E. P. Thompson 


The Making of the English Working Class, 
by Edward Thompson. (Gollancz, £3 
13s 6d.) 


It is not fashionable to talk about class. 
Or rather, we must be careful, it is fashion- 
able to speak only of the decline of class 
feeling or of its irrelevance in present day 
society. The sociologist’s research into the 
complexity of human motives has empha- 
sised the erosion of those clear-cut divisions 
in society that aroused the passion of 
Marx. 

Social class, it is suggested, depends, not 
upon the relationship of the person to the 
means of production, as Marx held, but on 
education, status, or a host of subjective 
factors. The separate and distinct classes 
of ‘bourgeoisie’? and “ proletariat”? are 
being replaced by a range of social group- 
ings who prefer to exaggerate their dif- 


ferences rather than proclaim _ their 
solidarity. : 
In his new book Edward Thompson 


analyses the period during which the work- 
ing people evolved as a class. It was not 
that the poor only then came into existence 
but that they became conscious of their 
unity - and their strength - arising from 
their economic position. Mr. Thompson 
writes : 
“In the years between 1780 and 1832 
most English working people came to feel 
an identity of interests as between them- 
Selves, and as against their rulers and 
employers.” (p. 11) 
It is this feeling which today is being lost. 
Technological change and economic deve- 
lopment are leading to changes in the struc- 
ture of the labour force in which the posi- 
tion of the manual worker is declining. It 
is true that the numbers of professional 
people employed on a salaried basis by 
government agencies or large firms has 
grown considerably. There has been, also, 
a growth of trade unionism among such 
professional workers and technicians, of 
which the militancy of the bank clerks is 
only a recent example. In fact, on these 
grounds the case could be made that the 
proletariat, in the Marxist sense of an ex- 
Ploited class dependent solely on the sale of 
its labour power for its livelihood, continues 
to increase. 
But these professional groups are concerned 
only with their own sectional interests. 
Many of their unions have not yet affiliated 
to the Trades Union Congress, let alone to 
the Labour Party. Added to this growth in 
the numerical’ importance of the white 
collar worker is the fact that even some of 
the workers in the manual unions are losing 
the spontaneous feeling of solidarity that 
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The working class 


was once their greatest strength. 

Is this strength no longer needed? Has 
our society - still predominantly capitalist - 
evolved to the point where the individual 
worker can feel equal in power to his 
employer? It was to redress the obvious 
imbalance in this relationship that trade 
unions developed, It was as a means of 
challenging the concentration of political 
power in one section of society that the 
Labour Party was formed. Both of these 
institutions depend to a large extent on the 
recognition by workers of their essential 
unity of interest with each other - in a 
word, on their class-consciousness. 


Mr. Thompson has shown the importance 
of this class feeling in the struggles for 
better conditions and for political freedom 
that took place during the industrial revo- 
lution. This is a large book. In fact, such 
is the profusion of illustrative quotations 
that at times it seems like the minutes of 
evidence and one awaits the report. 


But the report is there. It is contained in 
the series of interpretive essays that inter- 
sperse the fascinating material collected 
from contemporary sources. A “ group of 
studies on related themes” is how Mr. 
Thompson describes the work in the pre- 
face, but they are so related that the book 
has the unity of a well-cut film. 
The important contrast is made between the 
“Church and King” mobs which in 1791 
could still be found to attack the home of 
Dr. Priestley, a prominent political re- 
former, and the disciplined demonstrations 
that took place thirty or forty years 
later. 
The “mobs” lacked principles, sobriety or 
any sign of self respect, but by 1819 the 
spinners of Manchester could organise a 
strike demonstration that took “‘ 234 minets” 
to pass Piccadilly : 
“©The peaceable demeanour of so many 
thousand unemployed men is not natural,’ 
General Byng commented on this occa- 
sion . . . The gentry, who had decried 
the reformers as a rabble, were appalled 
and some were even panic-stricken when 
they found that they were not.” (p. 681) 
During the crisis that preceded the Reform 
Act of 1832 the working class mounted 
demonstrations over 100,000 strong, and 
again the orderliness was a sign of their 
maturity. There was no opportunity then 
to raise a mob against reformers. When 
violence occurred, as at Bristol in 1831, it 
was directed to the cause of reform, and 
even then the irrational elements of the riot 
appear as echoes of the eighteenth century 
rather than typical of the world of Lovett 
or even of the Luddite tradition. 
Having made this contrast. Mr. Thompson 
discusses the reasons that lay behind the 
change. In doing so he challenges the 
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accepted authorities on both sides of the 
famous standard of living controversy. 


“We can now see,” writes Mr. Thomp- 
son, “something of the truly catastrophic 
nature of the Industrial Revolution, as 
well as some of the reasons why the 
English working class took form in these 
years. The people were subjected simul- 
taneously to an intensification of two in- 
tolerable forms of relationship: those of 
economic exploitation and of political 
Relations between employer 


oppression. 
and labourer were becoming both 
harsher and less personal. . . . But at 


each point where he sought to resist ex- 
ploitation he was met by the forces of 
employer or state, and commonly of 
both.” (p. 198) 


Those historians who have sought to prove 
that the standard of living was rising during 
the Industrial! Revolution will find this 
strong stuff to take. But Mr. Thompson 
goes over the evidence with the judgment, 
as he suggests, of the “historical socio- 
logist.” He stresses the unreliability of the 
statistics used, and the importance of the 
fact that the working class who were sup- 
posedly improving their position did not 
recognise the event. Was it then simply 
their misfortunte that they did not live to 
receive the good news from the Economic 
History Review ? 


At the same time Mr. Thompson examines 
the work of the Hammonds with a sceptical 
eye. He finds some special pleading in a 
picture which in general he accepts. In his 
treatment of Luddism, moreover, he reaches 
radically different conclusions from those 
of The Skilled Labourer. In this very im- 
portant section of his book he suggests that 
the place of Luddism in the development of 
the working class has been consistently 
underestimated. 

The very violence of the government’s re- 
action, the executions, the transportations, 
and the use of provocateurs caused the 
Whip opposition to play down the extent 
of disturbances. The Hammonds and Dar- 
vall have, in Mr. Thompson’s opinion, fol- 
lowed this lead too uncritically. 


The Luddite attacks were organised with 
precision and discipline. It is not necessary 
to suppose that a national insurrectionary 
organisation existed to understand that 
locally the leadership was efficient. It was 
a leadership, too, of working men. The 
first political organisation to be composed 
so exclusively of working men, it antedated 
in this the Chartist movement which is 
usually given that honour. If Mr. Thomp- 
son is right in his assessment, then this in 
itself is an important historical judgment. 
It must be remembered that 


“In the summer of 1812 there were no 
fewer than 12,000 troops in the disturbed 
counties, a greater force than Wellington 
had under his command in the Penin- 
sula.” (p. 564) 
To suggest that there was no reason for 
such government action, and that Luddism 
was a series of isolated outbursts of despair, 
with little organisation and no political im- 
plications is, Mr. Thompson suggests, 


“an academic failure of imagination 
which compartmentalises life and disre- 
gards the whole weight of popular tradi- 
tion.” (p. 577) 


The failure to give due weight to the 
initiative of the working class in history 
was, of course, a feature of Fabian thought. 
(And of Lenin’s, too, come to that, cf. 
What is to be done?) Francis Place is a 
far more understandable figure to the Ham- 
monds or Webbs than the obscure book- 
sellers who suffered repeated imprisonment 


to secure the freedom of the press. 

The methods of the Fabians reach back to 
those of the Benthamites, but between the 
latter and the working class there was more 
than a difficulty of understanding; there 
was a clear opposition of interest. The 
Benthamites wanted freedom from tradition 
and regulation, but the working class 


“ saw laissez-faire, not as freedom, but as 
‘foul Imposition.” They could see no 
‘natural law’ by which one man, or a 
few men, could engage in practices which 
brought manifest injury to their fellows.” 
(p. 549) 


The Parliamentary reform that James Mill 
proposed would not extend the vote to 
those without property. The working class 
agitation for thoroughgoing reform re- 
sulted, in Mr. Thompson’s view, in an act 
of political charity to the middle classes, 
whose will to press for reform was weak- 
ened by fears of the left as much as by 
opposition from the right. 


The radical philosophy that the working 
class preferred was that of Paine, whose 
influence is to be felt throughout the book. 
But towards the end of the period the battle 
lines between individualism and collectivism 
were being more clearly drawn. Hodgskin 
and others were developing labour theories 
of value that appealed more to the trade 
unionists than did the orthodoxies of Mill 
or Place. And by the 1820s the genius of 
Owen, rejected by society, began to influ- 
ence the working class movement. 


For all his impatience and lapses into irra- 
tionality, Owen comes out of this study with 
considerable credit. A “utopian” he most 
certainly was in the way that Marx defined 
this phrase, but he was a forward-looking 
utopian who based his theories on “an 
acceptance of the enlarged productive 
powers of steam and the mill.” Mr. 
Thompson points to the 


“important difference between Owenism 
and earlier creeds which gathered 
millenarial impetus, With the Owenites 
the millenium was not to arrive, it was to 
be made, by their own efforts.” (p. 803). 


It is this constant emphasis on the import- 
ance of working class initiative that pro- 
vides the excitement of this wonderful 
book. If there is not now the naked ex- 
ploitation or repression that appeared in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, few 
readers of Peace News would consider that 
there is no longer a need for an improve- 
ment in society. Nor is power so diffused 
that we can expect to achieve this without 
organising our strength in opposition to 
the ‘‘establishment”’ which is surely only 
the ruling class is sociological dress. 


Those who welcome the disappearance of 
class feeling should pause to consider 
whether we may be moving not into a class- 
less society, but into a working classless 
society. The fragmented groupings that re- 
main may be less easily won for a coherent 
left policy as each sees its salvation in one 
more improvement in status rather than in 
an advancement of the workers as a whole. 
A principled party of the left may be in 
danger of replacement by a party willing 
to chase the floaters with the flexibility of 
the autonomous Liberal candidates. 


The dignity of the man who, half-starved 
and devoid of most political rights, could 
nonetheless struggle for bread and liberty 
while educating himself in unsuitable sur- 
roundings, is an inspiring part of our his- 
tory. It remains a reason why the disap- 
pearance from the working class of their 
pride in this heritage is something to be 
viewed with a sense of loss. 


Leaders of the Albany (Alabama) Move- 
ment for racial desegregation who allege 
that they have been framed and wrongly 
convicted of perjury. Left to right: Slater 
King, acting President of the Albany 
Movement; the Rev. Sammie B. Wells, 
Chairman of the Voters Registration sec- 
tion; Thomas Chatmon, recent candidate 
for the City Commission; Robert Thomas, 
a local barber and a strong supporter of 
the Albany Movement. Seated is Miss 
Eliza (Goldie) Jackson, recording secretary 
and full-time employee of the Movement, 
who comes up for trial for perjury in mid- 
January, 
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ALBANY CIVIL RIGHTS MEN 
CONVICTED OF PERJURY 


“Most vigorous prosecution effort yet seen” 


Multiracialist narrowly 


defeated 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: The elections 
for members of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Transkei Bantustan, held from Dec- 
ember 1 to 3, resulted in the return of 30 
multi-racialist members supporting Chief 
Poto and Chief Sabata, and only 15 
members supporting the black racialist, 
Chief Kaiser Matanzima. 

Whoever was elected Premier, commented 
the Johannesburg Sunday Times, the vote 
heavily favouring multiracialism ‘‘ could 
well prove one of the worst set-backs apar- 
theid has suffered in 15 years of Nation- 
alist rule.” 

In fact, Chief Kaiser Matanzima was 
elected as Chief Minister last Friday by the 
Legislative Assembly members, and thus 


Chief Poto, whom the majority of the’ 


Transkei electorate support, became Leader 
of the Opposition, This seemed the inevit- 
able result since 64 hereditary chiefs, paid 
by the South African Government which is 
able to depose them at any time, sit with 
the 45 elected members in the Assembly 
and took part in the vote for Chief Min- 
ister. Another blow to the Nationalists was 
the narrowness of Chief Poto’s defeat - 54 
votes to 49. 

Chief Poto, as Leader of the Opposition, 
will continue to demand a_ multiracial 
Transkei with equal rights for the 20,000 
Europeans living there to vote for and sit 
in the Legislative Assembly to conduct 
business and to hold property in the 
Bantustan. 

The Sabata-Poto alliance will also continue 
to reject the principles of Bantu education 
and to stand for compulsory primary edu- 
cation with a minimum school-leaving age 
of 16. If the alliance were to come to 
power at a future election it would invite 
industrialists to establish industry in the 
heart of the Transkei rather than on its 
borders as is planned at present. It would 
also remove the 64 hereditary chiefs from 
the Assembly to an upper house. 

Chief Matanzima may, however, prove as 
big an embarrassment to the Nationalists as 
Chief Poto would have done, since as 


NON-VIOLENT DIRECT 
ACTION... and ithe Vate 


in S. Africa 


Premier he will seek to deprive Europeans 
of all rights, will demand more land for the 
Bantustan and greater powers for the 
Assembly, 


The Transkei Bantustan was to have been 
the shop window for apartheid and its elec- 
tions had been widely advertised in the 
British press and held out as an example 
of “self-government” to the three British 
protectorates of Swaziland, Bechuanaland 
and Basutoland which Dr. Verwoerd is 
attempting to persuade to join the Union of 
South Africa. The intended effect has not 
only been spoilt by the rejection of apar- 
theid by the overwhelming majority of 
Transkeians, but also by arrests and by the 
intimidation of candidates. 


The organiser of the Pondoland People’s 
Party, Mr. L. Mdingi, was arrested under 
the “90 days” law. Mr. Hammington Ma 
Ji Ja, a Liberal candidate, was banned 
under the Suppression of Communism Act 
on the eve of nomination day, and Mr. 
Timothy Mbuzo, former territorial secretary 
of the African National Congress, was also 
banned. Others were banned or put under 
house arrest. 


Five leading mentoers of the anti-segrega- 
tion Albany (Georgia) movement were con- 
victed of perjury in Macon, Georgia, re- 
cently. Slater King, acting President of the 
Albany Movement, the Rev, Sammie B. 
Wells, chairman of the Voters’ Registration 
section, Thomas Chatmon, recent candidate 
for the City Commission, and Robert 
Thomas were convicted on November 11. 
Miss Joni Rabinowitz, a white worker with 
the movement, was convicted on October 
25. Details of the penalties they received 
have not yet reached Peace News, but they 
could be anything up to five years imprison- 
ment and/or a $5.000 fine. 

The charges, which the defendants claimed 
were completely untrue, arose from allega- 
tions that the Albany movement attempted 
to intimidate or injure a juryman in an 
April 12 case in which Charlie Ware, a 
Negro. maintained that the Baker County 
Sheriff. L. Warren Johnson, shot and beat 
him. The jury found the sheriff “not 
euilty.” 

“The Justice Department conducted the 
most vigorous prosecution effort yet seen in 
the history of the civil rights movement,” 
reports the National Committee for the 
Albany defendants. They go on to com- 
ment: 


“The conviction of the Albany move- 
ment leaders . . . came as no surprise 

. it was felt by many that a Southern 
jury would not render a fair and impar- 
tial verdict . . . and further seems to 
sustain the allegation . . . that there has 
been a systematic and purposeful attempt 
to exclude Negroes from jury duty, Out 
of 90 jurors empanelled for hearing of 
cases there were only three Negroes, . .” 


The Albany movement has worked over the 
past two years for total desegregation of all 
the city’s facilities. Thousands of local 
citizens have been arrested in its demon- 
strations and it has reported hundreds of 
cases of police brutality to the Federal 
Government. Examples of these cases in- 
clude the beating up of Mrs. Slater King 
when she was pregnant which caused the 
baby to be born dead; the wounding in the 
head of Albany attorney C. B. King by a 
sheriff: the breaking of a man’s jaw and the 
cracking of several of his ribs, and the 
shooting and killing of another man, 
Walter Harris, by the police in the streets 
of Albany, 


No action has been taken by the authorities 
on these and other reported cases. 


Wiil South Africa 
arms ban work? 


On December 4 the United Nations Security 
Council voted unanimously for a Norwegian 
resolution calling on all states 


“to cease forthwith the sale and ship- 
ment of equipment and materials for the 
manufacture and maintenance of arms 
and ammunition in South Africa.” 


It also called for an embargo on all sup- 
plies of military equipment of any type to 
South Africa. This was the first time 
Britain had voted for a motion of this kind, 
but as its delegate Sir Patrick Dean ex- 
plained, Britain regarded the resolution as a 
recommendation and not a _ mandate. 
Britain will still continue to supply South 
Africa with arms for “ externa] defence,” 
will permit existing arms contracts to be 
fulfilled, and will continue to export dual 
purpose materials which could be used 
either for civilian purposes or for the 
making of arms. 


Commenting on the effect of the UN reso- 
lution on South Africa, John Ivey, the 
Sunday Timés (London) correspondent, 
said: “Industrial authorities and military 
experts here consider that South Africa is 
already practically independent in many 
categories of armaments and that in other 
categories ‘back door’ supplies will be 
available.” 


The Johannesburg Sunday Times of Dec- 
ember 1 reported that “a queue of over- 


seas arms manufacturers” was seeking the 
Department of Defence’s permission to pro- 
duce all types of arms in South Africa, A 
number of inflvential business men told the 
same reporter that representatives of 
French, German, Swedish, Swiss, Japanese 
and American arms manufacturers had 
been making extensive surveys in South 
Africa. The activity is a direct result of the 
UN campaign. 

Overseas arms representatives are waiting 
for a policy statement from the South Afri- 
can Government. If it promises protective 
tariffs and certain subsidies munitions fac- 
tories will be built in the shortest possible 
time. 

A number of established South African 
engineering firms are expanding and “ tool- 
ing up” to manufacture arms of various 
kinds. 

A Department of Labour spokesman told 
the Johannesburg Sunday Times reporter 
that though South Africa was producing 
certain types of arms and ammunition - 
and had skilled artisans - it could not 
spare enough men skilled in the crafts re- 
quired for the production of all types of 
arms and ammunition without disrupting 
existing industries. The establishment of a 
substantial munitions industry in South 
Africa will necessitate a large influx of 
highly skilled staff or the piecemeal removal 
of other kinds of overseas factories already 
established. 


We have just received a letter from Mexico, 
from Tarascan Indian country a thousand 
miles from the US border, - 

A Peace News reader there has been trans- 
lating Peace News material, principally 
from the Black Paper supplement, into rural 
Mexican Spanish. This he is passing round 
to his Tarascan neighbours who he hopes 
will join him in launching a petition to UN 
and the Mexican President calling for dis- 
armament and the re-channeiling of ex- 
penditure. 

Our reader has little money of his own and 
from the office we have been able to 
organise a gift subscription for him. 

A let of staff time goes on looking after 
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“ A boy who had just left school was 
asked by his former headmaster what 
he thought of the new buildings. ‘ It 
could all be marble, sir,” he replied, 
“but it would still be a bloody 
school.’ ” 


“J enjoyed my school life very much. 
I wanted to stay on, but there wasn’t 
any room.” 


- Two quotations fram the Newsom 
Report on the education of 13 to 16- 
year-olds of average or less than 
average ability. 

Had the members of the Newsom Com- 
mittee sought recommendations from a 
sample of the present fourth year “B” 
stream in our secondary modern schools, 
they might have been both pleasantly sur- 
prised at the remarkable similarity in some 
of the conclusions reached and, at the same 
time, horrified at the present image of 
school in general and teachers in particular 
in the eyes of the pupils. 


The week in which the report was published, 
¥ held a class discussion with my own 4B 
on the various points raised and then asked 
them to write out some suggestions which 
they would .have made as to how the extra 
year at school recommended by Newsom 
might best be used. At first the discussion 
was stilted and hesitant, but, gradually, 
after a first spate of negative complaints - 
“Who wants to stay on anyway?” “ It's bad 


A. D. S. Caidwell 


enough having to do four years, never mind 
five,” “Whats the use?” and so on - there 
emerged some positive suggestions which 
coincided with a good part of the report. 


The majority saw that the extra year ought 
to be a sort of apprenticeship for a job 
after work, seeing no relevance whatever 
in studying subjects which for them did 
not fit in with this view of adult life. The 
list of such subjects was pretty compre- 
hensive - religion, poetry, science, geo- 
graphy, history - in fact, when it was all 
accumulated, it left us with woodwork, 
metalwork, gardening and domestic science. 


Newsom recommended that “ the school 
programme in the final year ought to be 
deliberately out-going - an initiation into 
the adult world of work and of leisure,” 
and again, “ .. . evidence presented to us 
urges that pupils would respond better to 
work which is more ‘realistic’ or more 
‘ practical’? A few pupils suggested that 
languages should have a place in the cur- 
ticulum and a high percentage Jaid emphasis 
on sex education, echoing the report, “ Posi- 
tive guidance to adolescent boys and girls 
on sexual behaviour is essential.” Although 
all the pupils regarded school merely as a 
stepping stone to the “real” world of adult 
life, few could see any point in discussing 
politics or any other aspect of our society, 
the Beatles excepted, beyond the acquisition 
of the pay packet. Way-out suggestions in- 
cluded permissive smoking and drinking 
after fourteen, school uniform of jeans and 


The Newsom Report: 
a view trom 4B 


sweaters, and house points awarded for re- 
cords in dating. The senselessness of cor- 
poral punishment on these young people 
speaks for itself. 


if Mr. Newsom had needed any support 
in demanding a “change of heart” in the 
whole concept of secondary education after 
the age of fourteen, he would be happily 
reinforced by the opinions emerging from 
both the discussion and written work. In 
a nutshell: school was a necessary evil, the 
subjects taught were boring and_ irrele- 
vant, and teachers, they were Endsville 
squared! In fact, the present one year at 
schoo] after the age of fourteen was seen 
as nothing more than a year of apathy 
and boredom, something to be suffered 
with as stout a heart as possible until the 
blessed day of liberation. “After all, if 
you’re stupid enough to want to stay at 
school after you’re fifteen, you can any- 
way, so why make all of us stay on?” As 
a rationalisation of this point of view, 
economic arguments were tossed into the 
discussion - the extra year would mean 
more pupils at school, more unemployment 
when they all left and a strain on the tax- 


payer. 


These attitudes towards school arise in the 
last two years of secondary education in 
the present situation. Most teachers would 
agree that there is a perceptible hardening 
of response somewhere in the metamor- 
phosis between 2B and 3B. If anything 


From Cynthia with love 


Dear Aunt Edna, 


You must go and see this new play at the 
Queen’s. It’s called Gentle Jack, and it's 
all about Pan - not Peter, but an older 
relative of his called Jack. This Jack 
appears after a strange ceremony in the 
woods in which a rather dim man from the 
City, called Jacko, has his trousers taken 
off. And Jack, a sort of fairy dressed in 
green, persuades Jacko to stay in the woods 
for a week and do the most extraordinary 
things, This Jack is very clever, He can 
make fruit fall from the sky, and produces 
a little snow-storm in mid-summer (you'll 
love the way the bits of cotton-wool are 
blown about by the wind machine), He 
can’t fly as well as Peter though. Jacko 
does have a go once, but I think the wires 
must have gone wrong because he never 
gets off the ground. 


Anyway, this sort of eggs on Jacko to help 
people. For example, there’s this old 
couple who have been married for forty 
years. Everybody thinks they’re happy be- 
cause they’re always holding hands around 


the place. Only Jacko proves to them that 
they really hate each other; she doesn’t 
like the way he clicks his false teeth, and 
he can’t stand her interlock nighties. And 
so they go off to try for a divorce. 


Another thing Jacko does is to help these 
young people. There’s this Frenchman 
called Dupont and a young girl dressed in 
white who keeps telling everybody she’s 
a virgin (I must warn you that the language 
is a little frank in places). They’ve been 
looking at each other rather lovingly all 
through the play. Well, Jacko makes them 
sit back to back on a rustic bench and talks 
to them about the weather. He tells them 
what a nice night it is, and how the ground 
is warm and dry. And as he talks they 
touch hands. And she says she’s frightened 
ahd will he be gentle, and then they go off 
into the woods. I think he was going to 
offer her a Players. 


But the best thing Jacko does is to propose 
to this Penelope. Penelope owns the castle 
next door, from what I could gather, so it 
seems to be a good proposition. But I 
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must say I suspected she was a little bit 
fast. She talks about having done some- 
thing five hundred and forty-seven times, I 
think she said, mostly, it seems, with 
different people, You can see she doesn’t 
really enjoy herself, though, because she’s 
so nice. She thinks she might have enjoyed 
it the first time, if only she’d known it was 
the first time - or perhaps that’s what she 
said about the very last time. I couldn’t 
quite make it out, but it was very sad and 
deep. You really feel quite sorry for her 
at the end which poor old Jacko gets kicked 
to death, and you suddenly realise that the 
five hundred and forty-eighth time will be 
delayed a bit longer. 


For the trouble is this Jack Pan turns out 
to be not quite as nice as he seemed at 
first. He wants Jacko to kill somebody, 
and when Jacko refuses, he is really upset. 
It doesn’t really matter, though, because in 
fact it’s Kenneth Williams, who’s just like 
he is in all those funny radio programmes. 
And it all ends happily: Jack kills some- 
body himself and makes it look as though 
Jacko has done it, so that all these comic 
peasants just kick Jacko to death and cover 
him with a coat. And this old woman 
comes on again and says to sell some 
shares. 


I nearly forgot to tell you about this old 
woman. She looks just like Edith Evans, 
and talks like her, too. She’s very rich and 
clever with figures and has a big office in 
the City all covered with gauze. She’s in 
love with one of her representatives, so she 
keeps sending him to Mexico. She keeps 
thinking of him in Mexico without any 
clothes. (She really is strange.) Anyway, 
this man cheats her and wins his independ- 
ence, and she’s so pleased that for a time 
it looks as though Jacko will be able to 
help them too. Only after this stabbing 
business she comes to her senses and ruins 
him. 

One thing - there are lots of jokes in the 
play. For instance, the girl in the white 
dress starts to recite a poem that begins, 


remotely like a revolution in secondary 
education is to take place some radical 
rethinking will have to be done. It would 
seem to be of little value to impose another 
year if it were only to become twelve more 
wasted months - twelve months of the staff 
“keeping them under” and the students 
doing once again the meaningless exercises 
with which they had already struggled and 
failed in the preceding twelve. 


This “change of heart” must begin right 
from the beginning of secondary school. 
Leaving it until the pupils are fourteen, 
in my view, is too late - what freedom is 
then offered may well be submerged in the 
accumulated reservoir of frustration and 
disillusionment. Pupils’ attitudes towards 
their teachers is as good a reflection as any 
as to how a particular education system 
is, or is not, working and some of the 
opinions expressed by this sample of secon- 
dary modern pupils ought to make our hair 
stand on end. 


If acted upon, the Newsom report goes 
a long way towards giving us hope in the 
future, of establishing “ out-going ” educa- 
tion in the last couple of years of school. 
What is now needed is a pioneering spirit 
among members of the government, local 
education authorities and, above all, 
teachers. The members of my own and 
many other 4Bs can see the need for some 
a spirit - one often wonders if the same 
can be said for the teachers. 

a ee 


“There was a young man from Bucking- 
ham,” and Penelope says, very firmly, “ We 
already know it,” and then the girl in white 
says, “All virgins are smutty.” There are 
lots of jokes like that, 


The only unpleasant thing was this low 
man sitting next to me with a paper called 
Peace News. He looked awfully violent. 
And when they came to the Tinker Bell 
part - you know, where they ask the audi- 
ence for help - I thought he was going to 
spoil everything. “Is there nobody in the 
audience will help me kill?” asks Jack - 
or words to that effect. ‘“ Won’t somebody 
take this dagger? Be honest. Is there 
nobody you hate enough to want to kill? ” 
And this man said, quite loud, “‘ Yes. The 
author” - and then rushed out before they 
could play the Queen. 


Anyway, you must go and see it, if only 
for all that lovely gauze and paper fruit 
and those trees lowered from the ceiling. 
It might make up for that thing we saw 
with all those morbid soldiers’ songs, and 
that other very rude play about the donkey. 
(All those girls dressed like bunnies ! They 
were rather fun, though.) There’s nothing 
like that in this play. It’s just what the 
theatre used to be like before those angries 
took it over. 

With lots of love - Cynthia. 


P.S. I've just discovered that Pan isn’t a 
relative of Peter at all, but a terrible and 
violent god, with formidable sexual prowess 
who lives in the woods and is linked with 
anarchy, fertility, orgy and blood sacrifice. 
Well, all I can say is, Kenneth Williams 
isn’t a bit like that, thank goodness. 

P.P.S. I’ve also discovered that Robert 
Bolt is one of the angries, and used to 
belong to the Committee of 100. Thank 
goodness he keeps his mind out of the 
theatre. 

We asked Lady Cynthia Dalrymple-Hogg to 
keep you in touch with what Everybody 
Who’s Anybody is going to see in London’s 
gay West End. We hope that Albert Hunt, 
our theatre critic, will write again soon.... 
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Vietnam 


i was surprised, not to say amazed, at your 
article “How Diem Died,” by Adam 
Roberts (Peace News, November 15.) It 
seems surprising that so much credit should 
be given by the author to Mr. P, J. Honey, 
especially after his recent performance on 
the BBC. 


It would be interesting to know who the 
supposed “North Vietnamese sources ‘ 
were that Mr. Honey claims to be in con- 
tact with. 


As one who was recently in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam it seems laugh- 
able to hear of the “desperate ” position of 
Ho Chi Minh, of “the economic difficul- 
ties,” of the “desperate food situation,” of 
“imposed physical exercises.” It is 4 
wonder that Mr. Honey does not add the 
“nationalisation of women” and a few 
other hoary tales. 

That Mr. Honey, who is apparently persona 
grata with the South Vietnam Embassy in 
London and the US - South Vietnam 
authorities in Saigon, should propagate these 
stories to cover up the economic plight of 
South Vietnam is not surprising. However, 
the admitted facts from Western sources are 
that South Vietnam, once the rice granary 
of South-East Asia, has now to import rice 
and grains from the USA; that American 
dumping of manufactured goods in the 
form of “aid” has ruined local industry; 
that the majority of the South Vietnamese 
workers in US - South Vietnam occupied 
territory are unemployed. 


To this is further added the myth started by 
the New York Times and quoted as a fact 
by The Times, 5-11-1963, of the alleged 
offer of Ho Chi Minh of a neutral 
Vietnam. 

What Ho Chi Minh and the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
have said is that they accept and support 
the policy of the South Vietnam Liberation 
National Front of September, 1962, which 
calls for the withdrawal of US troops and 
war materials, the immediate establishment 
of peace, and the formation of an all-party 
government based on neutrality as a first 
step to re-unification. 

In accepting this policy the government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam has 
made clear that they consider this a retreat 
from the Geneva Agreements of 1954, but 
that in the interest of peace in South 
Vietnam and South-East Asia they will com- 
promise so far, but no further, 


It would perhaps be better to publish the 
facts about the “ special’? and undeclared 
war of the United States in South Vietnam 
than the very highly coloured views of Mr. 
Honey. 

W. Zak, 

25 Abbey Gardens, 

London, N.W.8. 


Adam Roberts replies: Reliable informa- 
tion on condition in both North and South 
Vietnam is not easy te come by, Mr. 
Honey’s credentials for speaking about 
Vietnam are impressive, and he has written 
two books on North Vietnam - North 
Vietnam Today (Praeger, New York, 1962), 
and Communism in North Vietnam (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Press, 
1963). Mr. Honey’s general support for the 
war against the Viet Cong is well known: 
this does not mean that he should be dis- 
counted as an expert on Vietnam. 


Mr. Zak’s own credentials for speaking 
about Vietnam are flimsy. Together with 
Hilda Vernon, he disseminates information 
and propaganda in Britain on behalf of 
North Vietnam, and Vietnam Bulletin is 
published at his address, Last July Mr. 
Zak spent a few days in North Vietnam as 
the guest of the Communist government, 
which paid for all the expenses of his visit. 
By his acceptance of this hospitality, Mr. 
Zak forfeits the right to criticise others 
simply for being persona grata in the South 
Vietnamese Embassy. (Mr. Honey’s visit to 
South Vietnam was paid for entirely out of 
his own pocket.) 


I gather from Mr. Honey, who speaks the 
Vietnamese language, that Mr. Zak does 
not, and that consequently he has no direct 
access to Vietnamese public opinion, press, 
er radio broadcasting. Such information 
about North Vietnam as he _ possesses 
evidently comes in translated form from 
the North Vietnamese authorities. Mr. 


Honey, who frequently listens to North 
Vietnamese radio broadcasts and reads the 
North Vietnamese press, states many of his 
sources for knowledge of conditions in 


North Vietnam in the books mentioned 
above. He visited North Vietnam in 1953. 
Mr. Honey is unable to name some of his 
sources in North Vietnam for one simple 
reason: in 1956 a number of scholars and 
writers voiced their criticisms of the North 
Vietnamese regime, were arrested, and de- 
nounced as traitors and imperialist spies. 
Some are now dead and others in prison. 


Mr. Zak has never visited South Vietnam, 
and Mr, Honey, who spent Jast summer 
there, says that food is plentiful and cheap, 
and he knows of no evidence that South 
Vietnam is at present importing rice or 
wheat. Mr. Zak’s allegation that the 
majority of workers are unemployed is, he 
considers, very wide of the mark. 


Mr. Zak’s remarks about the North Viet- 
namese government supporting the policy 
of the South Vietnam Liberation National 
Front (the Viet Cong) are extremely naive, 
ignoring as they do the view - widely held 
and supported by considerable evidence - 
that the North Vietnamese authorities sup- 
port that body and direct its activities. 


There is strong evidence that members of 
the central committee of the North Viet- 
namese Workers Party, whose names are 
not published in the official list in case the 
men should be captured, are directing the 
war. The names of four of these men were 
given by Ung van Khiem, then North 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister, at Geneva in 
July, 1962. 


Further evidence of North Vietnamese inter- 
ference in South Vietnam, and violation of 
the Geneva agreements, is contained in the 
Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China, dated 
June 2, 1962, (HMSO, Cmd, 1755.) 


In view of North Vietnamese control of the 
Viet Cong it is hardly surprising that the 
North Vietnamese authorities “accept” its 
policy. Nevertheless, Ho Chi Minh did 
attempt to conclude a deal with the late 
President Ngo Dinh Diem last summer. 
Mr. Honey was in Saigon when President 
Diem and his brother Nhu freely admitted 
the approaches which had been made to 
them. Incidentally, this was first reported 
in the New York Herald Tribune, not the 
New York Times. 


President Kennedy 


Your comments on John Kennedy (Nov- 
ember 29) seem to me to be as one-sided 
as those you call “irresponsible.” I can 
possibly understand your reaction against 
the laudatory responses to his death and 
your desire for a “tough-minded assess- 
ment"; however, I feel you terribly under- 
value the effect of his inspiration. 


In America we used to be called the “ silent 
generation” - lacking convictions, disillu- 
sioned, perhaps nihilistic, “‘ unspoken on the 
issues of our time.” Such was youth’s intro- 
verted reaction to the tired, unimaginative 
political scene. 


But John Kennedy changed all that. He 
lifted politics on to a new level. He 
created a purposeful future; he changed 
our despair into hope, our self-pity into 
optimism, and our lethargy into action. 
Whatever a narrow look at the legislative 
record might show. .he did get America 
moving again. Perhaps I should say he got 
young America moving again, but this is a 
vitally important achievement. 

Kathleen S. Delf, 

7 Montagu Square, 

London, W.1. 


Ebert on Germany 


The proposals concerning non-violent 
defence and non-violent resistance which 
have appeared in Peace News so far show 
one common weakness: their authors show 
a lack of awareness of the political context 
in which they are proposing to use their 
non-violent techniques. 


This tack of awareness of political realities 
tends indeed to turn us into “ useful idiots ” 
as Theodor Ebert (November 29) fears. but 
not only of the extreme left but also of the 
extreme right. In fact, it tends to make us 
into useful idiots for anybody skilled and 
determined to manipulate the minds and 
lives of men. On the other hand it may 
merely turn us into idiots romping, shout- 
ing and marching around the world with- 
out being of use to anybody including our- 
selves, 


the East German Com- 


Most certainly 
munists will understand that Theodor Ebert 


is not a catspaw of their policies. On the 
basis of his articles theyll be convinced 
that he is the paw of a West German right 
wing policy. Thus he has destroyed the 
ground upon which he, and those who 
would act upon his proposals, hope to grow 
“mutual and fearless respect.” Mr. Ebert 
says that he, like Gandhi, is “mad after 
freedom.” This I believe. But I also 
believe that the other 56,000,000 West Ger- 
mans are “mad after freedom,” and that in 
their madness they have, since 1945, sold 
their 17 million East German countrymen 
down the river. To propose that these 
17 million should rise today at the cost of 
their lives is adding insult to injury. 


Personally, I should be pleased if the West 
Germans, including the pacifists, would con- 
tain their “madness after freedom” by 
acknowledging the present political realities 
and the fact that there are two German 
states, regardless of their shaky foundations, 
and to ask no more of the Germans (both 
East and West), but to stop dragging the 
world into another catastrophe. 

Hans Sinn, 

Hamburg 11, 

Bei den Muebren 82, 

Germany. 


The Victors 


I imagine Alan Lovell meant to be funny 
about “ The Victors,” but even the caption 
to the ilJustration is not correct, George 
Hamilton is not in the still used. 


“The Victors” is an unusual war film in 
that instead of glorifying war, it is per- 
meated by a consciousness of the pity, 
stupidity, savagery and waste of war. 


Carl Foreman deliberately and fittingly ends 
with Owen’s words: “My subject is War, 
and the pity of War. The poetry is in the 
pity. All a poet can do today is warn.” It 
is to be hoped that having ignored Owen 
we may listen to Foreman, Certainly I con- 
sider it a film every civilised adult will wish 
to see more than once. It is regrettable 
that_an unwarranted “X” certificate will 
confine audiences to adults. 

Ronald S. Mallone, 

141 Woolacombe Rd., S.E.3. 


We regret the mistake in the caption, which 
was ours, not Alan Lovell’s, George Hamil- 
ton is in the picture, but is not the main 
figure. We relied on the information sup- 
plied to us by Columbia Pictures. Ep, 
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CND and the ‘100’ 


It is strange and disappointing that we in 
Britain, who are potentially the strongest 
peace movement in the world, have 
achieved so little. 


Campaigns by Gandhi, Danilo Dolci and 
Martin Luther King have brought ultimate 
success despite their lack of previous expe- 
rience. Why then aren’t we getting any- 
where when it comes to nuclear disarma- 
ment? The fault lies directly in the struc- 
ture of the British peace movement. 


The deep split which gave birth to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and the 
Committee of 100 is now entirely and ridi- 
culously artificial. It has meant duplication 
of energy and materials, producing a 
general watering down of influence instead 
of being applied to the original movement 
to give it drive. It is not impossible that 
the whole civil disobedience issue was delib- 
erately fabricated by our opponents. If this 
is so they succeeded in their aim to split the 
movement. 


The real difference between CND and the 
“100” is not there. It is for some people 
in CND a fear of unorganised civil dis- 
obedience developing into mass_ violence, 
whilst it is for many in the “100” a feeling 
that nuclear disarmament will never be 
achieved before it is too late unless direct 
action is used. The majority in both organ- 
isations oppose violent action at their 
demonstrations. A minority in CND and 
“100” support violence at these demon- 
strations often bringing them to a violent 
halt, completely nullifying all we are trying 
to achieve towards nuclear disarmament. 
By smearing our public image with violence 
they are swiftly destroying the kind of sup- 
port we need to really get things done. 


Therefore the significant fact that emerges 
from this is that a struggle between non- 
violence and violence is beginning. It is of 
vital importance that the CND and the 
Committee of 100, whilst rejecting the two 
extremes of ‘‘ passive” pacifism and violent 
demonstration, overcome their differences 
and throw all their weight behind those 
who stand for the Gandhian concept of 
non-violent action, 


Tf the CND and “100” do not move 
towards this basic truth I foresee further 
fragmentation of the peace movement, 
What needs to be done has to be done now 
before it really is too late. 

David Flude, 

1 Chatsworth Gardens, 

Eastbourne, Sussex. 


THIS IS A 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


This would be a feast for children who suffer the 
misery of going without food all day. “We lose a 
number of children here every week.’”’ ‘634 cases of 
malnutrition were admitted.’ We must help children 
dying of hunger. Your gift to Oxfam goes into action 
constructively and quickly—helps to grow more food 
and send food, increase milk yield, train farmers. 


Please, please send all you can to 
Oxfam. You don’t have to help 
...but without you there is one 
child we cannot feed—one 


crop we cannot plant. 
will send 8Ibs. 
“1 of baby food or 
L 5 
OU taining 
Send to: Pax Relief, 
Barclays Bank, Oxford 


The Oxford Commitiee 
jor Famine Relief is 
sponsoring this appeal 
to provide a special con- 
tribution to the U.K. 
Freedom from Hunger & 
Campaign. 
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VOLUNTEERS WANTED TO RAISE £623,876 for the Hunger £ Milllon by 


39Ibs. of wheat seed. 
provides 2 weeks’ 


X FAM 


December 31st. Help distribute leaflets on Friday. December 20 (also 
carol parties, pub collections). Write for Christmas Helpers leaflet. 
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Will the Italian government survive? 


Franco Perna writes: After weeks of talks 
the new Italian centre-left coalition govern- 
ment was sworn in last Friday. Under the 
leadership of Aldo Moro, the Christian 
Democrats’ former party secretary, the 
Cabinet is composed of 26 Christian Demo- 
crats, ten Socialists, five Social Democrats 
and one Republican. Pietro Nenni, the 
Socialist leader, has become Deputy Prime 
Minister, and Giuseppe Saragat, the Social 
Democrat leader, whom The Guardian of 
December 5 described as “a firm friend of 
the West,” has become Foreign Minister. 
The Socialists share responsibility in the 
following Ministries: Foreign, Interior, 
Finance, Treasury, Defence, Education, 
Agriculture, Transport, Industry and 
Labour, 


It seems likely that the new government 
will receive a vote of confidence whether 
Signor Nenni’s opponents on the left wing 
of the Socialists vote for it or not: the 
defection of 30 out of the 87 Socialists 
would still not prejudice the parliamentary 
majority on which the coalition rests. 


Now that the government is formed it 
seems probable that Signor Vecchietti, 
leader of the Socialist’s Party’s Left Wing, 
and his supporters will modify their oppo- 
sition, particularly since the Communists, 
who have been left practically isolated in 
opposition, have issued a statement that 
they will not encourage such a division 
among the Socialists. The Communists 
comment that the coalition is not a real 
move towards the left, but, on the contrary, 
the Socialists have moved towards the 
gentre. 


The extreme right reacted predictably to the 
new government and their newspapers have 
prophesied a new supertax on real estate 
acquired since the Socialist government of 
1947, Dr. Enrico Mattei, editor of Con- 
servative newspapers in Bologna and Flor- 
ence, in an editorial entitled ‘“‘ Final Sur- 
render,” commented that a government 
could not fight Communist infiltration, sup- 
port NATO, and safeguard public order 
when it included a Communistic, pro- 
nouncedly neutral party whose members are 
enrolled in Communist-dominated trade 
unions, 


The strongest criticisms of the new govern- 
ment came, however, from Signor Vecchi- 


News in brief 


War toys by the hundred were given to 
members of the West German Association 
of conscientious objectors in Munich on 
Saturday by long queues of children who 
received useful and peaceful toys in ex- 
change. The objectors then smashed the 
war toys on the pavement as part of their 
demonstration against compulsory military 
service. The operation under the motto of 
“Disarmament on a tiny scale for the 
tinies ” will be extended to other German 
towns before Christmas. 


The Beatles have agreed to put their name 
to a new Oxfam publicity drive. Always 
receiving presents, they say that if anyone 
is thinking of sending them Christmas pre- 
sents, they should send the money to Oxfam 
instead. The Beatles were asked to help by 
an Oxfam official at Liverpool who accom- 
panied a “Sad Santa Bus” which collected 
gifts in Liverpool for re-sale at the perma- 
nent gift shops run by Oxfam in Oxford 
and Guildford. The Liverpool War on 
Want group arranged this collection and a 
civic reception by the Lord Mayor at which 
the “Sad Santa Bus” was officially re- 
ceived, 

Augustin Ibarrola, the Spanish painter im- 
prisoned in Burgos jail for nine years, 
smuggled out forty of his drawings which 
depict the terrible conditions of the prison 
and the treatment of his fellow political 
prisoners. The drawings are on show at St. 
George's Gallery, 3 Cork Street Mews, 
London, W.1, until December 15. 


CAMPAIGN CARAVAN WORKSHOPS 


George Melly 
Stuart Hall 
George Clark 


Dr. Ronald Sampson 


etti, who has the support of about 40 per 


cent of the Socialist Party. He welcomed 
the presence of Signor Giolitti as Budget 
Minister, but said that this was more than 
outweighed by the presence of right-wing 
Christian Democrat ministers who had re- 
tained their posts, “Signor Nenni is taking 
a grave risk in backing this government, 
which is really nothing but a return to the 
traditional political centre,” he commented. 
L'Avanti, the Socialist Party organ, for 
Monday, December 9, published a long 
article by Signor Nenni in which he pointed 


out that the very fact of the achievement of 
such a coalition represented a turning-point 
for democracy in Italy. He declared that 
the Communists would be able to see 
whether his five-year plan_of 1905-69 was 
“just words” when the Socialists pressed 
for government planning, the nationalisation 
of the electricity industry, the reform of the 
educational system and other measures to 
bring about social justice for the working 
class. Signor Nenni concluded: the 


Socialists will live up to their promises in 
this “new chapter” which “will not end 


“As | said ten years ago, violence is the only language 


these people understand.” 


CND: Washington - style 
demonstration at Easter 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament’s 
National Council decided last Sunday that 
instead of the traditional four-day march 
from Aldermaston, CND would hold a new 
kind of demonstration at Easter, 1964, The 
Council's proposal, approved by the CND 
National Executive on Tuesday night, 
centres round a one-day demonstration in 
London on Easter Monday on the style of 
last August’s Washington march. Plans for 
the demonstration have not yet been 
finalised. 

CND is asking Christian CND groups to 
hold vigils at churches on Good Friday, and 
YCND to help organise on International 
Youth day on Saturday. It is proposed _that 
CND regions organise twelve regional floats 
to arrive in London on Easter Sunday. 


No large-scale activities are planned to take 
place at the Aldermaston Atomic Research 


Pakistan Gandhian 
leader arrested 


Charu Chowdhury, secretary and director 
of the Noakhali Gandhi Ashram in East 
Pakistan, was arrested on November { and 
sent to the Comilla Central Jail where he 
is being detained under the Security Act. 
Charu Chowdhury has been a devoted fol- 
lower of Gandhi since 1922 and_ joined 
Gandhi's peace mission at Noakhali in 1946 
after the communal disturbances there. 
Since then he has been engaged in peace 
work and the development of cottage 
industries. 


Dimitrios Roussopoulos 


Establishment, but there will probably be a 
vigil there. 

At the National Council meeting George 
Clark announced that be was resigning from 
the paid post of Field Secretary. He hopes 
to be able to devote more time to the Cam- 
paign Caravan Workshops, and he will still 
be a member of the CND National Execu- 
tive and National Council. 

Last Sunday’s National Council did not 
make any plans for setting up a specialist 
commiltee to examine non-violent defence, 
which had been recommended by the CND 
annual conference in October. 


Bristol fast 
raises £244 


A 24-hour fast, held in Bristol last Satur- 
day by 87 people who were mostly CND 
or Committee of 100 supporters, raised £244 
to send dried milk to an Oxfam-sponsored 
clinic in Korea. People fasted privately in 
their own homes and remained anonymous, 
Clare Weingarten reports, 

A leaflet, printed and published by the ad 
hoc fast committee, contrasted the waste of 
money and resources on nuclear weapons 
with the needs of the under-developed 
countries, 

The fast was used as a basis for an appeal 
to the public and a stall in the shopping 
centre was open for twelve hours, Enough 
money to provide 781 tins of milk was col- 
lected, and because of the good response 
the collection was extended to many other 


with the conquest of the state by demo- 
cracy, but will continue until the conquest 
of democracy by Socialism.” 


The Socialists, who are anxious for more 
pianning, will have acess to their own 
Budget Minister, the ex-Communist Signor 
Giolitti, and their proposals for a national 
health scheme seem to have good prospects 
since they contro! the Ministry of Health. 
The coalition’s policy combines short-term 
measures to stop ination with long-term 
reforms. Much may depend on its abjlity 
to explain its policy to the public through 
television, the only propaganda medium it 
controls. The Italian public seems unpre-. 
pared for even the mildest kind of govern- 
ment planning, and the government 
economic plans, particularly in the field of 
agricultural reforms, will require patient 
and thorough persuasion for their success. 


So far there has been little government 
comment on future foreign policy, but 
owing to the serious internal problems there 
seems little likelihood of change for some 
time. The new government will, unfor- 
tunately, support NATO, though the 
Socialists seem likely to press for military 
independence, particularly of the proposed 
multilateral NATO nuclear force. 


Meanwhile, the Socialists have already pre- 
sented a new Dill to Parliament asking for 
the reduction of military service from 
fifteen to twelve months. The Bill for the 
recognition of conscientious objectors now 
has a better chance of being approved, par- 
ticularly since one of its proposers, Signor 
Guadalupi, is now Under-Secretary for 
Defence. 


The prospect of improvement in the Italian 
situation seems reasonably good. Previously 
the situation was almost chaotic and demo- 
cracy seemed likely to be endangered if 
this reassessment and consequent coalition 
government had not been made. As it is, 
it has only just come in time before the 
Italian people lost their patience. 

The dangers to the new government are not 
from Parliament where, theoretically at 
least, they have a larger majority than any 
since the war, but from internal dissension 
in the coalition or a rift between the min- 
isters and their parties. It does seem, how- 
ever, that a genuine political balance has 
been achieved, despite the criticisms from 
the extremes of right and left. 


Chandler arrested, 


on trial 


Terry Chandler, who turned up to work at 
the Committee of 100 offices, after previ- 
ously announcing that he would do so, was 
neatly arrested when he arrived at 11.12 am 
on Thursday last week before he could say 
a word to the waiting pressmen He was 
released on bail Jater the same day. The 
arresting officer was Sergeant R. Sprosen 
from Cannon Row police station. Previ- 
ously the pressmen had worked up a little 
excitement among themselves wondering 
who and where were the police. Two of 
them were talking to Brian McGee, secre- 
tary of the London Committee, at the time. 
Afterwards Brian McGee held a press con- 
ference and said that there would be a 
series of demonstrations centred around 
Peter Moule’s imprisonment and Ter 

Chandler's trial. The first of these too 
place last Saturday when about 200 Com- 
mittee supporters went from Speakers’ 
Corner to Brixton Jail, taking the tube from 
Tottenham Court Road to the Oval. The 
police had at first wished to prevent the 
supporters going along Oxford Street or the 
shopping centres of Brixton, but finally 
agreed to Iet the march take the form 
originally proposed by the Committee. 
Terry Chandler’s trial began at the Old 
Bailey on Wednesday as Peace News went 
to press, The Committee hoped to have 
pickets outside the building for most of the 
trial, 
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